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Tere has been no lack of interest in politics since the din of the elec- 
tion died away. The convening of Congress, the preliminary steps taken 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Anomalies in Representatives in the matter of tariff revision, the 
Our Political resentment expressed in the House because the Presi- 
System dent uttered some views in his annual message which 
did not please the members of the lower branch of Con- 
gress, the resurrection of the Brownsville affair in a message from the 
President followed by a spirited debate in the Senate—these are but a 
few of the incidents which have afforded topics for discussion in the 
national capital. 

The session last year was as calm and peaceful as a summer sea. The 
election was pending and inaction was the adopted programme. Now the 
elections are over and there is greater freedom on all sides. The mem- 
bers who have been defeated are under no obligation to remain quiet, while 
those who have been returned have not the fear of an immediate cam- 
paign before their eyes. This situation attracts attention to an anomaly 
in our political system. Some of these days, if the American people ever 
amend their Constitution, it will be worth while to give careful considera- 
tion to a proposition which will avoid participation by a defeated member 
in further Congressional deliberation. Under the present system an elec- 
tion is held in November and the Representative who has beer. repudiated 
by his constituents returns to Washington to wield a free lance. Some- 
times defeated members do not take the trouble to return to the capital, 
and even if they do occupy their seats they are naturally under the disad- 
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vantage of having been discredited at home. If there is no extra session 
—and these sessions are held very infrequently—the new member does 
not appear in Washington until thirteen months after he has been chosen. 
By that time the issues which were paramount in the campaign may have 
entirely disappeared, and, at any rate, it seems absurd for the newly 
elected Representative to remain away from his post of duty for more 
than a year. The English system seems more sensible. In Great Britain, 
as every one is aware, a Parliament is dissolved when the ministry is 
overthrown. ‘The question at issue is at once submitted to the people, 
and when the result of the election has been made known, defeated mem- 
bers retire to private life and their successors enter immediately upon the 
@ sclarge of their duties with the vital issue uppermost in their minds. 
Ii 1c were not for the extra session which Mr. Taft has decided to convene 
early next March, the members of the House elected in November, 1908, 
would not take the oath of office until December, 1909. It is a long in- 
terregnum, and some plan ought to be devised whereby it can be avoided. 

There is another anomaly in our political system which ought to be 
corrected. No provision exists for filling the office of President between 
the time that formal declaration is made of the result of the count of the 
electoral votes and the fourth of March, should the newly elected Presi- 
dent die or become disabled in the meantime. The Constitution does not, 
contrary to the general belief, provide that the President of the United 
States shall serve until his successor is elected and qualifies. The Presi- 
dent’s term of office is specifically limited to four years. He goes out of 
office at noon on the fourth of March. Up to the present time, there has 
never been occasion to discuss the question of his successor. If, through 
some ill fortune, the problem should be presented, it is difficult to tell 
how it would be solved. 

Many years ago the late Senator Hoar, who was a great lawyer as 
well as an able statesman, emphasized the existence of this grave omission 
in our form of government and attempted to rectify it by suggesting a 
Constitutional amendment, which he proposed should be submitted to the 
several States for ratification, as follows: 


Article XVI. In all cases not provided for by Article IT, clause 5, of the 
Constitution, where there is no person entitled to discharge the duties of the 
office of the President, the same shall devolve upon the Vice-President. The 
Congress may, by law, provide for the case where there is no person entitled 
to hold the office of President or Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly until the disability shall 
be removed or a President shall be elected. 


This amendment was passed by the Senate, but failed of enactment 
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in the House. Consequently, if the calamity of Mr. Taft’s death should 
befall the country, there is no Constitutional solution of the question as 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s successor. It is barely possible, in such a contingency, 
that the electors in each State, although they had once convened and 
registered their votes for President and Vice-President, might again as- 
semble, and, in a second ballot, vote for the Vice-President to fill the 
office of President, transmitting this record to the seat of government of 
the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. There is no 
Constitutional provision, however, for this second convention, and the 
proceeding would be, at best, a makeshift. It would be much better for 
Congress to realize that no provision has yet been made for a contingency 
such as has been suggested and remedy the defect as promptly as possible. 
It is not a political question, in the partisan sense of the word, but it deals 
most vitally with the uninterrupted continuance and stability of execu- 
tive authority. It seems strange that no action has yet been taken, and 
so averse are the American people to altering or amending the Constitu- 
tion that it will probably necessitate the occurrence of some catastrophe 
to awaken them to a realization of the situation. 


The annual message of the President—a document, by the way, of 


more than usual interest and ability—contained one paragraph which 

aroused the resentment of Congress. After an investi- 
Will History | gation by the Committee on Appropriations, in which 
Repeat it was shown that the duties of officers of the United 


Itself? States Secret Service had been considerably diverted 


from the original intent of the law, Congress, at its last 
session, provided in the bill making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses, that these secret service men should confine their work to the 
detection of counterfeiters. In commenting upon this legislation the 
President employed language which was not only critical but emphatic. 
Without quoting the entire paragraph, its tenor may be gathered from 
these three sentences : 


It is not too much to say that this amendment has been of benefit only, and 
could be of benefit only, to the criminal classes. 

The chief argument in favor of the provision was that the Congressmen did 
not themselves wish to be investigated by secret-service men. 

But, if this is not considered desirable [the repeal of the law] a special ex- 
ception could be made in the law prohibiting the use of the secret-service force in 
investigating Members of Congress. It would be far better to do this than to do 
what actually was done and strive to prevent or at least to hamper effective ac- 
tion against criminals by the executive branch of the government. 
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This declaration aroused considerable indignation in Congress, espe- 
cially in the House, and a resolution was introduced and passed authoriz- 
ing the Speaker to appoint a committee of five Members “to consider 
the statement contained in the message of the President and report to the 
House what action, if any, should be taken in reference thereto.” This com- 
mittee has requested the President to furnish to the House the basis of his 
statement and the Senate proposes an investigation of the secret service. 
The President is thus afforded opportunity to make further contribution 
upon the subject. The invitation of the House is undoubtedly most wel- 
come to him, for he does not go into a struggle unprepared ; and he must 
have foreseen that his utterance would not be accepted without rebuke. 
The episode is interesting because it recalls the famous incident of the 
vote of censure passed by the Senate of the United States in 1834, when 
the national bank question was the great issue in American affairs. The 
resolution was introduced by Henry Clay and declared “that the Presi- 
dent, in the late executive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and power not conferred by the Con- 
stitution and the laws, but in derogation of both.” This resolution of 
censure was passed by a vote of twenty-six to twenty. The question of 
expunging the resolution from the records of the Senate came to be a 
test of party fealty in succeeding elections, but it was not until January, 
1837, three years after the passage of the resolution, that the Jackson 
party secured a reversal of the Senate’s action. The record is still to be 
seen in the Senate files. Heavy black lines are drawn around the page 
of the journal which contains the objectionable resolution, and across the 
latter are written the words, “expunged by order of the Senate, this six- 
teenth day of January, 1837.” It will be interesting to see whether the 
House will pass a resolution of censure, and still more interesting to 
observe whether, in the future, the resolution will be expunged. Jackson 
felt very keenly the action of the Senate and regarded the final expunging 
as a personal victory. Mr. Roosevelt, if the House takes formal action, 
will certainly endeavor to convince the country that he had ample ground 
for his utterance; and that he is able, in a public debate, to handle himself 
with vigorous strength has been more than once demonstrated in the past. 


If promises are not made to be broken, the next Congress will give 
the country genuine tariff revision. Mr. Taft has served notice upon the 
leaders in the House that he will be satisfied with nothing less than an 
honest reform in the schedules, and Speaker Cannon and Chairman 
Payne, of the Ways and Means Committee, have both indicated their 
desire to accomplish this result. 
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In considering revision, Congress will, of course, be confronted by 
local interests ; and these interests are not confined to any particular sec- 
tion nor to one political party. In Massachusetts there 

; is a demand for free hides from the Argentine Republic 
Tariff ; : 
entation and a tariff upon boots and shoes and leather goods; in 

Texas and Wyoming and Iowa and Nebraska, the cattle 

raiser insists upon a tariff on hides and free entry for boots 
and shoes and leather goods ; the wool grower in the West wants a tariff on 
his product, while the manufacturer in the East would like his raw mate- 
rial, as he calls it, to enter free; Alabama and Pennsylvania are combined 
in the effort to protect ore and steel ; the builder and the contractor would 
like to know why steel rails sell more cheaply in England than they do in 
this country; the furniture manufacturer in the Northwest wants free 
lumber from Canada, and the owner of the pine forest in the South seeks 
to increase the duty on the Canadian product; and the beet sugar manu- 
facturer in Michigan and California prays for protection against the 
sugar cane of the rest of the world. The hearings which are now being 
conducted by the Ways and Means Committee indicate the extent of these 
antagonistic views; and it will take wise statesmanship to adjust all the 
differences so as to avoid injustice. 

Then, too, the gauntlet of the Senate must be run. For many years 
the Senate has had the final and all-important part to play in the framing 
of a tariff bill. This was especially the case when the measure which 
had been prepared in the House, under the leadership of the late William 
L. Wilson, came into the hands of the late Senator Gorman and was re- 
turned to the House with little remaining of the original bill except the 
enacting clause. In order to account for the decisive part played by the 
Senate in the final adjustment of the schedules, it is necessary to refer to 
the conditions which exist in the two Houses of Congress. In the lower 
branch the bill, when it has been reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, will be taken up for discussion. A few days will be devoted 
to general debate, and then, at a certain day and hour to be fixed by the 
Committee on Rules, a vote will be taken upon the measure, even though 
there may remain many pages of details which have not been considered. 
The Republicans will vote for it, the Democrats against it; and it will 
then go to the Senate. In that body, where there is no previous question 
and where the right of debate is unlimited, there will be thorough dis- 
cussion of each separate item in the bill. Every schedule will receive 
consideration, and no vote will be taken until the last word has been 
spoken, no matter if three months are consumed in apparently tedious 
discussion. With the power in the hand of any Senator thus to command 
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attention for those matters which are of vital importance to his constitu- 
ents, the adjustment of schedules becomes a matter of extreme diplomacy. 
Usually the Senate, having arrived at a conclusion concerning the char- 
acter of the measure, insists that the House shall follow its suggestions— 
an insistence which more than once has been successful. 

No matter what the House may do, therefore, it is not worth while 
to regard the new tariff as a law enacted until after the Senate has dis- 
posed of the measure. There are high protectionists in the Senate as 
there are in the House; but it is reasonable to believe that they will rec- 
ognize the demand for a thorough revision and agree to a law which will 
present a marked diminution in the schedules, certainly as respects the 
industries which can no longer be regarded as in the infant class. The 
great mass of the people want a tariff bill that shall lower, if possible, 
the price paid by the consumer without entailing either loss to the man 
who has money invested in manufactures or a decrease of the wages paid 
to the workingman. It is the reduction of the inordinate profits that 
will be viewed by the public without regret; and there is no doubt that 
many industries which have been pampered beyond reason under the 
régime of a high tariff can now afford to share some of their monopolistic 
gains with the consumer. There does not exist in this country a general 
sentiment for the abolition of the protective principle, but if the abuse 
of this principle can be remedied in the new law a great feat in construc- 
tive legislation will have been accomplished. 


Once again much is being said regarding the necessity for changing 
the rules of the House of Representatives. It is not a new story. Rep- 
resentative Hepburn, of Iowa, who this year has gone 


The Rules down to defeat, has been strenuously urging some re- 
of the form in the matter of the rules for many years. The 
House. fact that he has been leading a hopeless fight does not 


seem to have abated the grim determination of Rep- 
resentative Gardner, of Massachusetts, to undertake the struggle again. 
Mr. Gardner is an aggressive member, full of fight and seeking with the 
ardor of youth to write for himself a name upon the wall of fame. The 
likelihood is that he will gain nothing more than a brief notoriety, even 
though he discusses the question with more than usual common sense. “If 
we members of the House,” he says, “continue to adopt rules abandoning 
our power and shifting our responsibility upon the Speaker’s shoulders we 
must not go back to our constituents and cry ‘baby’ because he exercises 
that power, while we cheerfully leave him to bear all vesponsibility. 
This is the situation in a nutshell. It is entirely within the province 
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of the members of the House to frame rules which shall deprive the 
Speaker of the tremendous power he now possesses. The trouble in the 
past, however, has been that whenever these members were brought face 
to face with the responsibility for adopting a new method, they have 
meekly surrendered, and the Speaker has continued undisturbed in the 
exercise of his great authority. When the Republican caucus meets at 
the beginning of the next Congress some brave soul, like Mr. Gardner, 
will unquestionably propose a change; but when the vote shall have been 
taken it will be found that the opposition will have mustered little more 
than a corporal’s guard. This does not mean, of course, that there is 
no necessity or reason for a change. It means that no one will be ready 
to offer a practical substitute for the present system, which will, there- 
fore, be continued, while for the rest of the session disaffected Representa- 
tives will declaim against a condition which they refused to remedy. 
The present House rules had their birth in the stirring days when 
the late Speaker Reed, finding the House Republican by the narrowest 
margin, undertook to obtain a working majority by ousting Democrats 
against whom the merest semblance of a contest could be made. During 
the exciting struggle which accompanied the eliminating process, it be- 
came necessary to govern the House with a rod of iron and the Reed 
tules, so called, offered the requisite machinery. They gave to the 
Speaker the most arbitrary and extended power. He appointed the com- 
mittees, rewarding his friends and punishing his enemies, besides which 
he was enabled so to frame the personnel of each committee as to make 
it pigeon-hole or advance legislation in accord with his own views. He 
named the committee on rules, which decides what matters shall or shall 
not be considered by the House, and thus he was again supreme in the 
matter of legislation; and, last of all, he could recognize or ignore 
members upon the floor exactly as he was willing or not willing to allow 
the member to be heard. Under this autocratic system the House has 
been proceeding for some years. If it is unfair or arbitrary or unwise, 
there is no one to blame except the members themselves; and yet, not- 
withstanding all that has been said, it is very doubtful whether the in- 
surgents can conduct a successful revolt against its readoption. 


No one who knows Mr. Taft will credit for a moment the statements 
attributed to him to the effect that he proposed to make Congress obey 


Congress his will even if he had to control the organization of the 
and House. Unquestionably Mr. Taft has communicated to 
Mr. Taft Mr. Cannon his views upon the tariff, this being, how- 


ever, merely advance information, inasmuch as the same views will be 
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expressed in a message to Congress at the opening of the extraordinary 
session. He has not undertaken to insist that Congress shall pass tariff 
legislation in accordance with his own views, with the threat that unless 
his wishes are complied with, he will exercise the right of veto, and, in the 
meantime, will see that a Speaker is elected who shall be subservient to 
his administration. 

Mr. Taft is an able and experienced lawyer. He knows the Constitu- 
tion, and no one is better aware than he that the province of the Presi- 
dent is purely executive, while the legislature is a co-ordinate branch of 
the government. Above all, he is not likely to begin his administration 
with a fight between himself and Congress. He is too wise and tactful. 
He remembers how the administration of the late President Cleveland 
went to pieces in the storm that raged between Congress and the execu- 
tive. Nothing could be more fatal to his peace and comfort, to say noth- 
ing of his hope of success, than to be engaged in a struggle with his 
own party at the Capitol. It goes without saying, therefore, that he 
will do nothing to invite this conflict. Congress will pursue the even 
tenor of its way, legislating according to the dictates of its best judg- 
ment, and Mr. Taft will afford encouragement and not throw obstacles 
in its way. He will emphasize his views whenever he believes they will 
be of value to his country and party; but the assertion that he will over- 
throw Mr. Cannon and then undertake to bend the House to his supreme 
will is as foreign to his character and purpose as can be imagined. 


It seems now to be settled that Mr. Elihu Root will be the next Sena- 

tor from the State of New York. The Empire State could not do a wiser 
or a better thing. Mr. Root is to-day one of the ablest 

Mr. Root men in the United States. He has made a great Secre- 
in the tary of State, developing in that position an instinct for 
Senate diplomacy, in its broadest and best sense, such as has 
not been witnessed for generations. THis latest achieve- 

ment, the agreement with Japan, brings to a fitting ‘climax an official 
career which has merited national appreciation. In the Senate Mr. Root 
will be a tower of strength to the Republican Party. He is a’foreeful and 
convincing speaker, and he is thoroughly acquainted with every phase of 
law, national and international. His ability, dignity, experience and 
great knowledge will combine to give him prominence; and while New 
York may honor him, none the less will he honor the State of New York. 

Henry Litchfield West. 





FINANCE 


THE “AFTER-ELECTION BOOM” 
BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


Tue three months which have just expired in the financial history 
of the American community comprise a most remarkable period, finan- 
cially, industrially, and, it is not too much to add, psychologically. They 
embrace what seemed to be at one time a complete and absolute reversal 
of conditions prevailing in American industry and a return from dul- 
ness and stagnation to a pitch of trade activity such as had possibly 
not been witnessed since the boom of 1906. This led a very considerable 
number of people to the conclusion that the effects of the panic of 1907 
were passed and gone for good in the industrial world. Furthermore, 
they were assumed to give the seal of fact to what had previously been 
recorded as a mere figment of the imagination—namely, the supposition 
that a result of the Presidential election of 1908, such as was favored 
by the financial community, would of itself instantaneously turn financial 
depression into actual “boom times.” 

Since much of the discussion of this period will, therefore, hinge 
upon the results of the election itself, a few introductory words will 
be in order regarding that event from the financial community’s point 
of view. It will be recalled that in previous discussions of the year’s 
financial events, attention has been attracted to the apparently confident 
assumption that Mr. Taft would be elected, and that none of the usually 
depressing influences of the Presidential contests per se need be appre- 
hended. It will also be remembered that in the middle of September 
what was called an “election scare” spread suddenly throughout the 
financial community. It was never altogether clear whether the violent 
collapse which then occurred, during a period of two or three days, was 
due to an actual change in the community’s expectations or to the mere 
fact that an over-done speculation, based on assumptions regarding trade 
which had turned out incorrect, was bound to crumble in any event and 
that the political argument had been trumped up as the most serviceable 
explanation of it. However that may be, the Bryan scare of September 
ended as suddenly as it began, and from that time on there was apparently 
no diminution in the financial community’s belief that Mr. Taft would 
be elected. This was indicated by the extraordinary odds offered in the 
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betting on the curb. Two weeks before election, these odds were reported 
as three to one against Mr. Bryan. Immediately before election, they 
rose to the extravagant ratio of seven to one, which was exactly the same 
as was offered on Mr. Roosevelt on the eve of the election of 1904. More 
than this—and the fact has some bearing on what we shall have further 
to consider—there was a rather striking consensus of opinion in con- 
servative circles, both at home and abroad, that whatever the result of 
the Presidential election might be, it could hardly affect materially the 
business situation. It was pointed out, in statements by American busi- 
ness men and in criticisms by foreign financial experts, that whatever 
his individual opinions, Mr. Bryan could have no power over legislation 
with a Senate that would certainly be hostile to him; and furthermore, 
that the currency, which was a vital factor in the Presidential contest 
of 1896, had no part whatever in the electoral discussions of 1908. As 
election day drew near, the market continued slowly to gain strength, 
and on the very eve of the vote of November 3d it was stated, in home 
and foreign financial circles, that the best financial judgment was for 
a vigorous rise in prices on the Stock Exchange immediately after 
election, to be followed by heavy realizing sales and a_ general 
reaction. 

It is not necessary to go into particulars regarding the extraordinary 
popular vote and electoral majority which Mr. Taft received. From a 
financial point of view, that vote itself was highly interesting because 
of its reflection of financial and industrial conditions. From the time 
of the panic of October, 1907, it had been declared and reiterated that, 
whatever else could be said of election probabilities, the discontented 
vote, due to the enormous number of laborers out of work, was bound to 
make itself felt. The force of this argument was recognized all along 
by those who believed in the probability of Mr. Taft’s success. They 
replied, however, that from the financial and the industrial, as well as 
the political point of view, there were three offsetting considerations. 
They admitted that no Presidential election in our history had ever 
followed a first-class financial panic without resulting in a transfer of 
the Presidency from the party in power to the opposition. ‘hey granted 
fully the force of the precedent, notably of the election of 1876, when 
the depression following the panic of 1873 turned the largest popular 
plurality ever gained by any party into an equally large plurality 
for its opponent; and the election of 1892, when Mr. Cleveland 
came in with a sweeping popular majority, replacing the Republican 
incumbent. 

On each of these occasions the completed figures of the popular vote 
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show that not less than half a million voters had swung from the admin- 
istration party to the opposition. But, granting all this, the following 
answers were made: First, the Republican Party had polled in 1904 no 
less a popular plurality than 2,500,000, whereas the popular plurality 
of the administration party, in the election before 1873, was 764,991, 
and in the election before 1893 only 369,066. In other words, the 
transfer of a half a million votes, which was fatal to the party’s hold 
on power after the two preceding panics, would hardly be felt on the 
enormous Republican plurality of 1904. This turned out in the event 
to be strictly true; the revised figures appear to show a shifting of votes, 
due probably to that cause, as large in 1908 as in 1896 or 1876, but it 
left Mr. Taft with more than 1,000,000 plurality over Mr. Bryan. 
Second, there was the natural argument that even the laboring element 
had been led to associate Mr. Bryan’s canvass with the hard times of 
1896, and would therefore hesitate to prefer him now as a candidate. 
Third, and apparently most important of all, the discontented voter, who 
undoubtedly existed in the industrial East, could hardly be said to exist 
in the agricultural West. Throughout the farming States, it would hardly 
be correct to say that there has been any panic at all. The communities 
have been prosperous to a large degree and have continued to prosper 
throughout the period described as the after-panic reaction. Probably 
these three influences would explain the vote; it is only necessary to 
mention one rather remarkable fact, that it was in such industrial and 
manufacturing States as New York and Connecticut that Mr. Taft’s 
popular majority actually increased over Mr. Roosevelt’s of 1904, whereas 
several of the agricultural States show a substantial diminution of the 
majority four years ago. This would appear to indicate that the second 
of the above-named arguments was more important than the third— 
which, if true, would throw a singular light upon the general problem. 


I have shown already what was the feeling of conservative classes in 
the financial and industrial community, regarding the probable effect 
of the election. All agreed that if Mr. Bryan were to 

The Eve of be elected, there would be at least a temporary fall on 
the Stock Exchange, and at least a temporary reaction 
in business. How long such reaction could have con- 
tinued under the circumstances, was a different question. 
In the light of subsequent events, I think it perfectly safe to say that, 
notwithstanding the dislike with which the election of Bryan would 
certainly have been received in the financial and industrial communities, 
it would not have required many weeks for the real needs of the con- 
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suming classes, with merchants’ supplies as low as they certainly were 
on the eve of election, to force quite as heavy a buying movement as 
actually occurred on the news of Mr. Taft’s election. 

Be that as it may. It is in any case a matter of conjecture, and does 
not concern the history of the past three months, except in so far as 
judgment on that point may have a bearing on the somewhat perverted 
view of trade conditions, which we shall now see has actually pre- 
vailed. In order to tell consecutively the whole story of the extraordinary 
reception given by the various markets to the news of the election, it 
will be as well to begin by describing the action of the Stock Exchange 
itself, which then, as always, moved in the same direction as did general 
trade, but with much greater rapidity. 

The Stock Exchange was not slow in making arrangements for instan- 
taneous discounting of the results of the election. The London Stock Ex- 
change deals in American securities; it opens for trading at 11 a.m. 
London time; which, allowing for the difference between the two coun- 
tries, is 6 a.m. New York time. Since Americans could thus be bought 
and sold on a regular stock exchange at that hour, it was obviously to 
the advantage of American speculators to be prepared to trade actively 
in London before the New York Stock Exchange should open, four hours 
later. The manner of placing such trading facilities at the disposal of 
their customers had been discovered by New York Stock Exchange houses 
as long ago as 1896. In that year three or four firms of brokers, who 
were the pioneers in this curious operation, engaged parlors at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel for the whole of election night. 

These parlors were only partially equipped with telegraph and cable 
connections, but the purpose of keeping them open was to give a head- 
quarters for customers, who on receiving the actual news regarding the 
McKinley-Bryan contest, would be able to place buying or selling orders 
in their brokers’ hands, those orders to be cabled as soon as possible to 
London and executed next morning on the London Stock Exchange. In 
1900, when McKinley again ran against Bryan, the same plan of action 
was repeated, but on a very much larger scale. By that time many of 
the Wall Street commission houses were maintaining uptown offices. 
These they kept open throughout election night, having their own wires 
running into the offices, and such of their competitors as did not already 
have facilities of this sort very naturally engaged rooms in the same 
district for a similar purpose. 

In both cases the result of the voting was what speculative Wall 
Street had wished, and brokers who had made this experiment were 
favored with large buying orders to be cabled to London. The result 
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in 1896 was an advance of two to four points in American securities 
abroad, before the New York market opened, and a corresponding rise 
of two to eight points in the first transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Then came a halt, and next day an extremely heavy break 
on realizing sales. The election boom of 1896 was distinctly over. In 
1900, the case was slightly different, because where industrial conditions 
in November, 1896, were by no means encouraging or promising, in 1900 
they were the best that had probably ever been witnessed in this country. 
Nevertheless, even in 1900 the four-point rise in London before our 
opening, and the rise ranging from three to eleven points on the first 
transactions in New York, brought about a quick reaction on which 
Europe sold, so that the advance in prices was at least checked during 
a period of a week or more. 

On neither of these occasions, however, nor in 1904, when there 
was much less excitement about the matter, was the “election night” 
trading practised on the scale of last November. In all, there were 
perhaps fifty Stock Exchange firms which kept open house for their 
customers during election night. The news of Mr. Taft’s sweeping 
victory came in very early; the London end of this curious operation 
had so far adapted itself to the American plan that the brokers gathered 
on the curb at 7.30 a.m. London time, or three hours and a half before 
the formal Stock Exchange opening even in London. On this early curb 
trading were executed buying orders for New York account amounting 
to fully 200,000 shares—comparing, according to one estimate, with 
75,000 shares thus bought on election night of 1904, 100,000 shares in 
1900, and 175,000 in 1896. 


By this use of the London curb market, American stocks had been 
bid up one to two and a half points before even the London Stock Ex- 
change itself opened; the curious result being that 


The 40,000 to 50,000-shares bought earlier on the curb were 
“Outside sold in London before business opened in New York. 
Public” When the New York Stock Exchange opened business 


at 10 a.m., it had, therefore, a rather mixed initiative 
from London. Prices advanced, however, one to two points on the 
opening transactions; then, after taking breath, the market was suddenly 
flooded with a mass of outside buying orders from all parts of the 
country, which brought the volume of the day’s business to the largest 
figures of the year. On Monday, for instance, the day before election, 
half a million shares changed hands on the New York Stock Exchange; 
on Wednesday, the day after election, 13,550,000 were sold. 
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This volume of business did not slacken; neither did the inpouring 
of buying orders from customers in New York and from clients who 
wired their orders from all parts of the country. Trading continued 
at a volume not far from 1,500,000 shares a day; on four. days of the 
week after election, it exceeded that figure. On each of those occasions, 
it was the testimony of Wall Street commission houses that the outside 
public, for the first time since 1901, had absolutely taken the bit in its 
teeth and was running away with the market. Needless to say, the 
advance in prices under such circumstances was exceptionally violent. 
During the four days after election, advances of three to ten points were 
too numerous to require particular attention; in the next week, further 
advances of two to twelve points were equally numerous, and the move- 
ment continued, though at a slackened pace, during the three weeks 
after election. 

So much, then, for the attitude of the outside public. Its motive 
in this violent and quite unexpected outburst of buying has been a matter 
of discussion ever since. It proved beyond question, to begin with, two 
facts—first, that the public at large was not in a poverty-stricken con- 
dition, but had money to spend or to waste. Second, it proved that the 
temper of the community was not only optimistic, but disposed to specu- 
late on such optimism. On these two points there can be no possible 
dispute. 

But so very extraordinary a movement as actually did occur cannot 
be wholly explained in that way. It is one thing to prove that the public 
was able to create such a demonstration; it is another thing to show why 
that particular time should have been chosen to do it. For example, the 
boom in stocks during July evoked no such support by the public. There 
are several possible answers to this curious question. That which will 
naturally occur to mind is the theory that, since the election of a candi- 
date favored by the financial community in 1904 and 1900 had actually 
been followed by a great trade boom—in the case of 1900 by the quite 
unparalleled boom of 1901—the speculative public, and, perhaps, the 
investing public too, drew the deduction that the same thing would 
happen under what they regarded as similar circumstances now. Further 
than this, it must be observed that Mr. Taft’s party, and Mr. Taft him- 
self, had made the sure return of great prosperity in case of his election 
one of their principal arguments before the people. Mr. Taft himself 
had gone so far—not very creditably, it appears to me—as to predict not 
only such prosperity in the event of his own election, but adversity if 
his opponent were successful, and to intimate, in no very obscure or 
indirect way, that not only was the panic of 1893 caused by the Demo- 
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cratic experiments with the tariff in 1894, but that the fifty-cent price 
for wheat, which made farming unprofitable in 1896, was somehow a 
result of Democratic administration. Nobody need have very strong 
political leanings in either direction to treat these stump arguments with 
the contempt which they deserve; nevertheless, it must not be overlooked 
that a very great many people may have accepted such assurances at their 
face value, and may have acted accordingly in the market. 


I have said that this sudden outburst by the speculative public was 
wholly unexpected by Wall Street itself, and by the conservative banking 
community as a whole. There is reason to believe that 


Attitude of the large financiers who operate habitually in securities 
Large in this country had accumulated a considerable amount 
Capitalists of stocks, which they expected to sell to the outside 


public during the boom of the first day or two after 
election, and to buy back again in the reaction which they believed 
would follow. This reaction did not come. Europe was a heavy seller 
of securities, tempted by the extravagant rise in prices a fortnight after 
election, and it was these sales which brought about the movement of 
foreign exchange against this country. The so-called “professional con- 
tingent” on the Stock Exchange was also a heavy seller, and apparently 
without producing any effect upon the market. Finally, the large inside 
operators themselves apparently sold stocks according to their plans, and 
those, too, were absorbed by the excited public in its after-election demand. 
To such a pass did this movement of outsiders come that it called forth 
the following statement by a very eminent financier, believed to have been 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, which was circulated among his colleagues in high 
finance about the middle of November: 

“Business is good and it will be better, but the state of the Stock Exchange 
is unfortunate. The movement has gone beyond safe bounds. The pace has been 
too fast. Professional speculators, together with the cutside crowd, have made 
the situation on ’change dangerous.’ A halt should be called. 

“A slump is imminent, and if it occurs, financial leaders will be blamed. This 
would be unfair and unjust, for the leaders have deprecated the manipulation and 


the growing craze for some time. It is not so much a question of intrinsic worth 
as of wild and furious speculation on the part of people not easily controlled,” 


We have seen that this excitement of the outside public was based 
largely on a definite expectation of a great “trade boom.” Now, the 
curious part of the history of last November is that the trade boom also 
seemed to have arrived according to expectation. That there would be 
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some considerable quickening of industrial activity after November 3d 
was expected by all merchants and manufacturers. The very obvious 

reason for it was, that a good many orders had been held 
The “Trade back from the manufacturers, through doubt as to how 
Boom” the election would turn out and as to how the mercan- 

tile and consuming public would be affected in case 

Mr. Bryan were elected. It has been sometimes asked 
why there were no such held-over orders at the time of the 1904 election. 
The answer is, that in 1904 the actual demand from middlemen and 
consumers for immediate consumption was so heavy that no merchant 
could afford to let his stock on hand run low. Had he done so, he would 
have run the risk of being left without supplies a few weeks later, when 
his competitors might be able to fill demands and get his trade away 
from him. 

The case at the end of October, 1908, was altogether different. De- 
mand from real consumers. was extremely slack ; it was safe to have small 
stocks on merchants’ shelves and in their yards; and, more than this, 
when hardly one-half of the country’s producing capacity was busy, there 
was a minimum of risk in waiting to have orders filled a week or two 
later on. This explains sufficiently the holding up of orders; and the 
fact that a considerable volume of business was thus postponed from 
October gave assurance, in any case, that trade activity would be greatly 
stimulated after election. For obviously, it would be the desire of the 
buyers to get their materials in hand with reasonable promptness after 
the election had been settled. Therefore there need not in any case have 
been surprise at the substantial increase of activity in all the country’s 
industries after November 3d. 

It remains to consider exactly what happened in general trade to 
give ground for the extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm on the Stock 
Exchange which we have already seen. The deferred orders, which had 
been held back pending the uncertainty over the election, came into the 
market, as was expected, and in greater volume than had been supposed. 
During the two weeks following the election there was unquestionably a 
very substantial increase in general business. Middlemen who had 
allowed their stocks on hand to fall to very low figures lost no time in 
transferring their orders to the manufacturers, and the placing of so 
large a number of orders gave an aspect of unusual activity to almost 
all trades. 

This, it may be observed, was in substance no. different from what 
happened in February and again in July. The volume of business was, 
however, much greater than on those occasions; first, because the revival 
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occurred at a time of year when business is normally more active than 
at any other season ; second, because the wheat crop, owing to the lowness 
of supplies in storehouses and the high price commanded on the market, 
was brought from farm to market and sold at an exceptionally early date. 
This last consideration is by no means unimportant. It was estimated, 
in the middle of November, that as much wheat from the harvest of 
1908 had been delivered and sold by the farmers as is usually disposed 
of up to December 31st. The natural result of such an early marketing 
would be to put the agricultural community in ample funds and to give 
encouragement for merchants throughout that section of the country. 


It may thus be seen that the sudden increase of business after Novem- 
ber 3d was in itself neither abnormal nor surprising. But a little of 
the excitement which had seized upon the Stock Ex- 

What change took possession of the merchants and manu- 
Actually facturers also. The manufacturers in particular, seeing 
Happened this active demand, began at once in many directions 
to mark up prices for their commodities. The first 

effect of this policy was to increase buying orders from the middlemen, 
who naturally feared that a still further advance might presently be 
made. But within two weeks they discovered another side of the ques- 
tion. In the first place, the consecutive marking up of prices began 
to bring goods to a level where the business judgment of the merchants 
made the operation somewhat doubtful; and at the same time, their 
own effort to dispose in advance of the goods for which they were con- 
tracting did not meet with quite the reception which they had looked 
for. Even in the agricultural districts, they found the retail buyers to 
be cautious and not over-enthusiastic; in fact, it has been a curious 
phenomenon of the season that what may be called the trade enthusiasm 
over the election has been experienced much less vigorously in the pros- 
perous agricultural districts than in the centre of depression in the East. 
That was what actually happened in the channels of trade. The story 
which the newspapers of the general public got was something very 
different. Day after day the leading newspapers of the country wrote 
up what they called “prosperity articles,” describing the utterly abnormal 
volume of business which had suddenly swept over the entire country, 
and intimating in no uncertain way that the United States had suddenly 
—overnight, as it were—returned to the sweeping volume of trade and 
production of such years as 1905 and 1906. These accounts of the 
industrial boom had a very considerable effect in stimulating the excited 
feelings of Wall Street. They may have had some, even in stirring up 
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excitement in mercantile circles. The stories published, while this process 
was going on, were of a most extravagant order. One would hear that 
all the mills in a given industry were so choked with new orders that 
they could not fill them before March; if the account were to be believed, 
industry had taken a turn which, during the rest of the winter, would 
severely tax the available facilities of all our manufacturers. 

It hardly need be said that these accounts were for the most part 
written by ill-informed newspaper reporters and correspondents, who 
were making the most of their story. When one turned to the important 
trade organs, he found no repetition of such extravagances. The 
Iron Age, habitually one of the most cautious and conservative trade 
authorities, described the outburst of enthusiasm as a “general hurrah of 
exaggeration and misstatement.” Other trade publications took a similar 
tone—many of them, especially in the textile trade, urging the manu- 
facturers to be careful about putting up their prices, at a time when real 
demand from consumers had not yet recovered from the prostration of 
panic. It stated that if they were to do this, they would run the risk 
of spoiling their own market, as actually happened, under not at all 
dissimilar circumstances, in 1895, when a premature belief that all the 
effects of panic had passed by led to a high speculation throughout the 
domain of American industry, with such advances in prices as drove off 
consumers, heavily increased the import of foreign goods, occasioned a 
very large import of gold, and eventually left the merchants at the end 
of the season with enormous amounts of unsold goods on their hands. 


With all these warnings, and despite the much more cautious policy 

which manufacturers and merchants began to put into practice, the idea 

of a complete revolution in trade conditions continued 

Testimony to prevail. One reason for this was that no trustworthy 

of statistics came to hand during several weeks to show ex- 

Figures actly what the change had really been. It was not until 

the first week of December that the basic truth in the 

matter came into public view, in the shape of the figures of iron produc- 
tion in the United States during November. ; 

Those figures were naturally to be relied upon for providing sure testi- 
mony to what had actually happened in the way of trade revival—not 
alone because iron is the industry which reflects any general movement of 
the sort, but also because the newspaper stories of November had chiefly 
converged on the steel and iron trade. The statement for November 
showed that the country’s iron production in that month had increased 
only 4 per cent. over October; that on December Ist, the producing ca- 
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pacity of the iron foundries was only 5 per cent. greater than on Novem- 
ber 1st; that the daily rate of iron production in November was 13 per 
cent. less than even in the panic month of November, 1907, and 28 per 
cent. less than in November, 1906. What made this showing still more 
remarkable was the fact that the actual increase in November output, as 
compared with October, was 10,700 tons; whereas the similar increase 
in October over the preceding month had been 47,500; in September, 59,- 
000; in Augmst, 141,000; and in July, 126,000. 

Following this statement came a carefully collated estimate, that the 
United States Steel Corporation, at the beginning of December, had only 
583 to 60 per cent. of its capacity. Other evidences, by no means con- 
firming the enthusiastic views of November, came promptly to hand. For 
one thing, it was of course to be assumed, if industry had started up at 
the rate described, that employment of labor would increase along with 
it. But nothing of the kind happened. Since the heginning of the year, 
one of the most extraordinary indications of the existing state of things 
had been the fact that emigration of laborers from America had become 
greater than immigration. A few weeks after election, 10twithstanding 
a rather large increase in the number of immigrants brought in, it was 
still possible to say that more laborers were leaving the United States at 
the Atlantic ports than were coming in; the excess for a single week at 
the close of November being 1,200. It should also be manifest that, if 
so great a trade revival were under way, railroad traffic would expand with 
it. Now, railroad traffic is to be measured, not alone by railway earnings, 
but by the number of cars in use. In the middle of November, 1907, the 
American Railway Association reported that the companies had 44,800 
less cars than they needed for immediate traffic orders at the depth of the 
resultant period of trade reaction ; it was reported, in the middle of April, 
that there was an idle surplus of 413,000 cars. This large number of 
side-tracked cars decreased gradually after that time, and the reduction 
became rapid when the wheat crop began its early movement. At the 
end of October, immediately before Election Day, the number of idle 
cars reported was 100,000. Instead of decreasing further, however—as 
it should have done, with the enormous trade supposed to be in progress— 
this total of idle cars actually increased to 109,000 on November 11th, to 
123,000 on November 25th, and to 174,000 on December 9th. The rail- 
way men fully understood this part of the situation. Asked in the mid- 
dle of November if the railways, with their supposedly increased traffic, 
would not now come into the market as heavy buyers of rails and equip- 
ment, Mr. James J. Hill replied: 


“Conditions are improving undoubtedly, but we [the Great Northern Rail- 
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way] have fifty locomotives stored away which have never had steam in them. 
Until they are put in use, I do not think that we will place orders for new ones.” 


A week later President E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, thus replied to 
the same question: 


“I think it would be a mistake to assume that the improvement in business 
has been marked. There has been some increase on our lines in the general mer- 
chandise movement, but it is limited chiefly to supplies for farming communities. 
In new enterprises there has been very little improvement. 


“I would not be surprised if it should turn out that the earlier movement of 
the crops this year has brought the railroads increased business at this time for 
which they will have to pay later. The roads are not likely, I think, to order any 
large amount of new material for some time to come. Last year and the year 
before the railroads overbought, and many of them will be able, I think, to go 
along for twelve months without buying any large amounts of material.” 


It must not be supposed, from the foregoing description, that the 
state of affairs was actually unfavorable, or that the reaction from the 
first fortnight of November must go further. On the 
The contrary, general testimony was to the effect that the 
Real course of events in industrial circles, during November, 
Position as a whole, was distinctly favorable, and that the move- 
ment of recovery, though slow, was progressive and sure 
—not less so, indeed, from the fact that the exaggerated stories of 
November had turned out to be untrue. Various views are taken by people 
in a position to judge as to when a turn into genuine trade activity would 
come. At first there was rather a general prediction that such a change 
would follow the ending of the old year; later on, when it was seen that 
the aggressive demands of the first fortnight after election had subsided, 
these forecasts pushed the date along to the middle of 1909. On this 
point, opinion will probably continue to differ. It is safest to assume a 
moderate rate of progress, with the actual date depending on such con- 
siderations as next year’s agricultural yield and the action of the specula- 
tive markets between now and then, but with the general tendency 
undoubtedly towards the return of better times. 

On the Stock Exchange, the course of events, after it had plainly 
appeared that the stories of an after-election trade boom were unfounded, 
became such as to puzzle all observers. In the first place, the outside pub- 
lic, having had its two weeks’ fling in speculation, abandoned the market, 
and prices broke sharply. It is probable that the best judgment then was 
to the effect that we should have a further break, a moderate recovery, 
and then a month or two of quiet markets. But this is exactly what did 
not occur. No doubt the professional speculators made up their mind 
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that they could not. let go so promising an opportunity until they had 
fairly squeezed the orange dry. At all events, a most remarkable change 
came over the Wall Street market toward the end of November. Instead 
of the continuous and general buying of stocks for the outside public, the 
speculative issues were taken in hand by the most daring sort of manip- 
ulators, who would put up prices of one or another stock two or three 
points in a single day, without the slightest news to justify it and with- 
out the slightest reference to what other stocks were doing. In fact, there 
were days when one group of stocks would be rising, while another group 
was falling with rapidity. In time, the market was left practically to the 
auspices of two sets of reckless professional manipulators, one operating 
for the rise and the other for the fall. This lasted until well on in 
December, when the speculation reached its inevitable culmination. 

That ending of the speculative movement came largely as a result of 
the money market’s action. We have seen, in previous numbers of THE 
Forum, how the bank position at New York grew to almost unexampled 
strength as a consequence of the keeping up of idle cash in the city re- 
serves. At the close of August, the surplus reserve of the New York banks 
had reached the astonishing figure of $65,000,000. From that time on, 
however, a progressive decrease had occurred. At the end of October, 
the surplus reserve was only $33,500,000, which, however, was still larger 
by far than had been reported at that date in any year since the other 
after panic of 1894. With the November market, began, first an extrava- 
gant increase in loans to the Stock Exchange; next, a loss of cash, through 
subscription to the government’s Panama canal loan, through which the 
surplus reserve began to crumble away at an amazingly rapid rate. 

In the first week of December, a decrease of $7,000,000 brought this 
surplus down to $20,171,000; it was manifest that, if the ensuing weeks 
should witness a decrease at any such rate, the surplus, so far from main- 
taining a high record, would disappear altogether before the end of 1908. 
It was not likely that this would be allowed to happen; and, as a matter 
of fact, it did not happen. But the only means of preventing it was to 
allow the rate for money to advance, and thus to attract other lenders 
into the New York market. The rate for call money on the Stock Ex- 
change, which had been 2 per cent. or thereabouts at election time, rose 
in the middle of December to 4 per cent., and this advance had a double 
effect. It did attract into the Wall Street market a mass of lending 
institutions, home and foreign, who would not put their money out: at 
2 per cent., but were attracted by the higher rate, and in the third week 
of December, the statement of the New York Associated Banks showed 
the amazing reduction in loans of $48,000,000 for the week—something 
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wholly unexampled in the history of New York banking. This occurred 
through the virtual transfer of loans to trust companies and out-of-town 
banks, and it averted a deficit in reserves; though, even with this heavy 
transfer of liabilities, the surplus reserve fell to $10,000,000, which was 
not far from the average of that date. But the second effect of the 4 
per cent. money rate was to remove the strongest argument which had 
prevailed in the stock speculation—namely, that when’ money could be 
borrowed at 1 per cent. and invested in stocks paying 4, 5 or 6 per cent. 
dividends, there was a sure chance of profit on the difference. This chance 
now had disappeared, not only by the rise in money rates themselves to 4 
per cent., but because prices of stocks were already on so high a level, that 
the net yield in dividends to the purchaser was very greatly reduced, and 
in many cases was less than the price which he must pay for money. The 
inevitable result was a break of great severity on the Stock Exchange, 
which by Christmas week had cancelled the greater part of the ex- 
traordinary rise achieved since election day. It was computed, on the 
basis of those prices of December 21st, that since election day Union 
Pacific stock had advanced 104 points and declined 103, that United 
States Steel common had gone up 10 and down 73; Reading up 10} and 
down 78, Amalgamated Copper up 8 and down 128; Chicago, Milwaukee 


and St. Paul up 94 and down 9; Northern Pacific up 113 and down 94. It 
remains of course to see what changes in prices hereafter will affect such 
comparisons. But, in the meantime, it is not unfair to say that this 
rise and relapse of speculative stocks measures, not unreasonably, the rela- 
tive part which fiction and fact have played in the popular notion of the 
“trade boom” since election. 


Alexander D. Noyes. 


QUATRAIN 
BY MURIEL RICE 


I called you often when there was no need, 

Only to speak to you and hear your name; 

And it has grown so very much the same,— 

My voice in calling,—you no longer heed. 
Muriel Rice. 
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MELODRAMAS AND FARCES 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


TRAGEDY and melodrama are alike in this,—that each exhibits a set of 
characters struggling vainly to avert a predetermined doom; but in this 
essential point they differ,—that whereas the characters 
in melodrama are drifted to disaster in spite of them- 
selves, the characters in tragedy go down to destruction 
because of themselves. In tragedy the characters de- 
termine and control the plot; in melodrama the plot 
determines and controls the characters. The writer of melodrama in- 
itially imagines a stirring train of incidents, interesting and exciting in 
themselves, and afterward invents such characters as will readily accept 
the destiny that he has foreordained for them. The writer of tragedy, 
on the other hand, initially imagines certain characters inherently pre- 
destined to destruction because of what they are, and afterward invents 
such incidents as will reasonably result from what is wrong within them. 

It must be recognized at once that each of these is a legitimate method 
for planning a serious play, and that by following either the one or the other, 
it is possible to make a truthful representation of life. For the ruinous 
events of life itself divide themselves into two classes,—the melodramatic 
and the tragic,—according as the element of chance or the element of char- 
acter shows the upper hand in them. For example, the assassination of 
William McKinley was melodramatic, because nothing in that gracious 
President’s career pointed forward logically to its disastrous close. But, 
on the other hand, the assassination of Stanford White was tragic, be- 
cause the strength of that great artist was so alloyed with weakness that 
his frailties pointed forward logically to some sort of retributive disaster. 
It would be melodramatic for a man to slip by accident into the Whirl- 
pool Rapids and be drowned ; but the drowning of Captain Webb in that 
tossing torrent was tragic, because his ambition for pre-eminence as a 
swimmer bore evermore within itself the latent possibility of his failing 
in an uttermost stupendous effort. 

As Stevenson has said, in his Gossip on Romance, “The pleasure that 
we take in life is of two sorts—the active and the passive. Now we are 
conscious of a great command over our destiny ; anon we are lifted up by 
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circumstance, as by a breaking wave, and dashed we know not how into 
the future.” A good deal of what happens to us is brought upon us by 
the fact of what we are; the rest is drifted to us, uninvited, undeserved, 
upon the tides of chance. When disasters overwhelm us, the fault is 
sometimes in ourselves, but at other times is merely in our stars. Be- 
cause so much of life is casual rather than causal, the theatre (whose pur- 
pose is to represent life truly) must always rely on melodrama as the 
most natural and effective type of art for exhibiting some of its most 
interesting phases. There is therefore no logical reason whatsoever that 
melodrama should be held in disrepute, even by the most fastidious of 
critics. 

But, on the other hand, it is evident that tragedy is inherently a higher 
type of art. The melodramatist exhibits merely what may happen; the 
tragedist exhibits what must happen. All that we ask of the author of 
melodrama is a momentary plausibility. Provided that his plot be not 
impossible, no limits are imposed on his invention of mere incident: even 
his characters will not give him pause, since they themselves have been 
fashioned to fit the action. But of the author of tragedy we demand an 
unquestionable inevitability: nothing may happen in his play which is 
not a logical result of the nature of his characters. Of the melodramatist 
we require merely the negative virtue that he shall not lie: of the 
tragedist we require the positive virtue that he shall reveal some phase 
of the absolute, eternal Truth. 

The vast difference between merely saying something that is true and 
really saying something that gives a glimpse of the august and all-con- 
trolling Truth may be suggested by a verbal illustration. Suppose that 
upon an evening which at sunset has been threatened with a storm, I ob- 
serve the sky at midnight to be cloudless, and say, “The stars are shining 
still.” Assuredly I shall be telling something that is true; but I shall 
not be giving in any way a revelation of the absolute. Consider now the 
aspect of this very same remark, as it occurs in the fourth act of John 
Webster’s tragedy, The Duchess of Malfi. The Duchess, overwhelmed 
with despair, is talking to Bosola: 

Duchess. I'll go pray ;— 
No, I’ll go curse: 
Bosola. O, fie! 
Duchess. I could curse the stars. 
Bosola, O, fearful. 
Duchess. And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter: nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 
Bosola. Look you, the stars shine still. 
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This brief sentence, which in the former instance was comparatively 
meaningless, here suddenly flashes on the awed imagination a vista of 
irrevocable law. 

A similar difference exists between the august Truth of tragedy and 
the less revelatory truthfulness of melodrama. ‘To understand and to 
expound the laws of life is a loftier task than merely to avoid misrepre- 
senting them. For this reason, though melodrama has always abounded, 
true tragedy has always been extremely rare. Nearly all the tragic plays 
in the history of the theatre have descended at certain moments into melo- 
drama. Shakespeare’s final version of Hamlet stands nearly on the high- 
est level; but here and there it still exhibits traces of that pre-existent 
melodrama of the school of Thomas Kyd from which it was derived. 
Sophocles is truly tragic, because he affords a revelation of the absolute; 
but Euripides is for the most part melodramatic, because he contents 
himself with imagining and projecting the merely possible. In our own 
age, Ibsen is the only author who, consistently, from play to play, com- 
mands catastrophes which are not only plausible but unavoidable. It is 
not strange, however, that the entire history of the drama should disclose 
very few masters of the tragic; for to envisage the inevitable is to look 
within the very mind of God. 


If we turn our attention to the merry-mooded drama, we shall discern 
a similar distinction between comedy and farce. A comedy is a humor- 
ous play in which the actors dominate the action; a 
farce is a humorous play in which the action dominates 
the actors. Pure comedy is the rarest of all types of 
drama; because characters strong enough to determine 
and control a humorous plot almost always insist on 
fighting out their struggle to a serious issue, and thereby lift the action 
above the comic level. On the other hand, unless the characters thus 
stiffen in their purposes, they usually allow the play to lapse to farce. 
Pure comedies, however, have now and then been fashioned, without ad- 
mixture either of farce or of serious drama; and of these Le Misanthrope 
of Moliére may be taken as a standard example. The work of the same 
master also affords many examples of pure farce, which never rises into 
comedy,—for instance, Le Medecin Malgré Lui. Shakespeare nearly al- 
ways associated the two types within the compass of a single humorous 
play, using comedy for his major plot and farce for his subsidiary inci- 
dents. Farce is decidedly the most irresponsible of all the types of drama. 
The plot exists for its own sake, and the dramatist need fulfil only two 
requirements in devising it :—first, he must be funny, and second, he must 
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persuade his audience to accept his situations for the moment at least 
while they are being enacted. Beyond this latter requisite, he suffers no 
subservience to plausibility. Since he needs to be believed only for the 
moment, he is not obliged to limit himself to possibilities. But to com- 
pose a true comedy is a very serious task; for in comedy the action must 
be not only possible and plausible, but must be a necessary result of the 
nature of the characters. This is the reason why 7'he School for Scandal 
is a greater accomplishment than The Rivals, though the latter play is 
fully as funny as the former. The one is comedy, and the other merely 
farce. 


~ 


The most interesting event of the last month in the theatres of New 
York was the immediate and absolute failure of The Winterfeast, by 
Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, the gifted author of The 
Servant in the House. A failure by a dramatist who 
has proved himself to be important is worthy of studious 
and careful criticism. Many reasons have already been 
adduced by the newspaper reviewers to explain why this 
earnest and ambitious drama failed to please the public. The action 
passed in Iceland in the year 1020 a.p.; and it has been suggested that the 
period and the place were too remote to awaken the lethargic imagina- 
tion of the many. The story was intricate and difficult to follow, and the 
piece was very much too long. It was conceived and projected with un- 
wavering unity of mood; and since the mood was sombre and harrowing, 
the utter lack of relief palled upon the audience. Although only seven 
actors were needed to present the play, no less than twelve people suffered 
violent deaths before the catastrophe was completed. Besides a rather 
inefficient servant, only two characters were left alive at the close; and 
these two were the only people in the story who had done anything posi- 
tive to deserve disaster. The action was frequently delayed by long and 
literary speeches, some of which were soliloquies delivered to the circum- 
jacent air. But all of these accumulated dicta do not explain the failure 
of the play, because such incidental handicaps as these were discounted 
by the unusual merits of the performance. The piece was handsomely 
set, and (except for an occasional awkwardness of stage-direction) well 
produced ; and the acting of the three leading performers was so unusu- 
ally able and effective as to make up for a multitude of such minor de- 
merits in the play as those which we have just enumerated. 

No; we must look more deeply than this to discern what was irremedi- 
ably wrong with The Winterfeast. I think that the true explanation of 
the matter lies in an evident inconsistency between the author’s intention 
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and his actual accomplishment. It is quite evident from the tenor and 
the tone of the drama that he intended to make a tragedy; and it is just 
as evident, upon studious consideration, that he succeeded only in making 
a melodrama. To understand this centrally important point, we must 
examine the subject and investigate the plotting of the play. 

Mr. Kennedy’s purpose was to exhibit the ruinous effects of a lie told 
by one man to the detriment of another with the intention of benefiting 
some one else—a single lie, which, like a bit of snow loosened on a moun- 
tain summit, might gather weight and impetus as it descended, until it 
became an avalanche sweeping everything before it to destruction. This 
is a very fascinating subject; but it is an extremely difficult one to handle 
tragically, instead of melodramatically. In fact, a thorough contempla- 
tion of the theme will show that there is only one way in which it may 
be given a truly tragic treatment. That one way is by exhibiting a dis- 
integration of character within the man who told the lie, produced by his 
own haunting consciousness of wrong committed—a disintegration so 
complete as to drag also to destruction the innocent people whose des- 
tinies are intertwined with his by filaments of falsehood spun out of his 
original mistaken purpose. With such a treatment of the theme, the 
action might be made at every point inevitable, and ruin might be 
wrought directly from defect of character, without the intervention of 


accidental circumstance. Here, obviously, was an opportunity to put in 
practice that maxim of Mr. Meredith’s in Modern Love: 


In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


But instead of choosing this truly tragic rendering of the subject, and 
showing his characters betrayed by what was false within them, Mr. Ken- 
nedy adopted the melodramatic method of inventing a villain to mo- 
tivate the plot from the outside. The author betrayed his characters by 
the blind accidents of chance; he showed them at all points dominated 
by his plot; and thereby he lost the lofty Truth of tragedy inherent in 
his theme. 

Since The Winterfeast is published and is thereby made available for 
study,’ a very brief summary of the story will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of the present criticism. Thorkel, a viking, has a son, Valbrand, 
who is a skald, and a foster-son, Bjorn, who is a warrior. Both the young 
men love Herdisa. She prefers Bjorn, but Thorkel wishes her to marry 


*The Winterfeast. By Charles Rann Kennedy. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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Valbrand. Therefore he fares forth overseas to Vineland, taking Bjorn 
with him and leaving Valbrand at home. Before the expedition starts, 
Herdisa, unasked, clearly indicates her love for Bjorn. Bjorn is by acci- 
dent left behind in Vineland, but sends back a message of love to Herdisa. 
Thorkel lies about this message, saying that Bjorn sent Herdisa as a taunt 
the single word, “Unasked.” Herdisa, stung by this, immediately mar- 
ries Valbrand. By him she has a daughter, Swanhild; but she continues 
to love Bjorn, whom she supposes to be dead. Twenty years later Bjorn 
returns to Iceland with a son, Olaf, who has been born to him in Vine- 
land. His return and Thorkel’s old deception are discovered by Priest 
Ufeig, who for many years has been at feud with Thorkel, for some 
reason which the author never reveals. Ufeig, possessed of his enemy’s 
guilty secret, proceeds to undermine him by the usual methods of black- 
mail. He secures a formal remission of the open enmity between them, 
and then tries to force a marriage between Swanhild and his son, Helgi. 
The aged Thorkel prevents this by killing the young Helgi; and, in- 
satiate of carnage, slays also a full half dozen other sons of Ufeig. 

Bjorn, after his return home, is left alone with Herdisa. Naturally 
he wonders why she ever married Valbrand. She tells him that she did 
so because of that bitter word of his, “Unasked.” Thus confronted with 
the old lie, Bjorn, for some inexplicable reason, does not supplant it with 
the simple truth. Instead, he picks a querulous quarrel with Valbrand. 
The two men go forth to fight; and one of them slays the other. A thrall, 
named Odd, is present at their combat; but though the survivor speaks 
several sentences to him, Odd remains inexplicably ignorant as to which 
killed which. By chance he brings back a sword which indicates that 
Valbrand has been slain by Bjorn. 

Olaf happens in, and falls in love with Swanhild at first sight. Her- 
disa makes him swear to kill the supposed slayer of Swanhild’s father. 
Olaf, deeming from the accidental sword, that he has sworn to kill his 
own father, Bjorn, kills himself instead. His suicide leads to Swanhild’s. 
Valbrand returns, a slayer but not slain. Discovering his daughter’s fate, 
he madly rushes forth to kill himself. Herdisa dies of shock at this 
accumulation of arbitrary deaths. The villain, Ufeig, remains unscathed, 
except for the loss of his small army of sons at one fell swoop. The only 
other person (barring Odd) who remains unpunished, is the guilty source 
of all the trouble, Thorkel. Never during the course of the action has 
he exhibited any truly tragic compunctions of conscience. Only at the 
very end of the play does he feel ready to confess his ancient fault; and 
by that time, unfortunately, nobody is left alive to listen to his confession. 

This summary, which I think is not unfair, must make it clearly 
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evident that the characters of The Winterfeast are controlled at all points 
by the fortuitous falling out of circumstance. Every detail of the catas- 
trophe is the result of accident. Olaf kills himself, not because of any 
inherent necessity, but. merely because a stupid thrall has brought back 
misleading tidings of a mortal combat. Since Olaf’s death conditions 
Swanhild’s, and her death conditions Valbrand’s, all three deaths are 
dué to chance. Also it must have been by some blind accident that Val- 
brand slew Bjorn, since the latter was admittedly the better warrior. The 
author offers no explanation of Thorkel’s miraculous prowess in killing 
in a single combat seven men, all younger and stronger than himself. 
Herdisa, apparently, dies merely by contagion, because death is in the 
air. Surely, surely, the catastrophe of this play o’ersteps even the im- 
modesty of melodrama; and of the inevitable doom of tragedy it offers 
not a trace. 

At one all-important point in the second act, the play breaks entirely 
to pieces. When Herdisa hurls at Bjorn that rankling word, “Unasked,” 
we expect the simple-natured warrior to reply, “I never said that word; 
old Thorkel lied; the message that I sent to you was this.” Assuredly 
some statement of this sort must have been made by Bjorn at that excited 
moment. But Mr. Kennedy tells us that, instead, the warrior remained 
silent a Jong time, and then remarked philosophically :—“So: that one 
word hath broken both our lives.” If Bjorn had not thus untruthfully 
evaded telling the truth-at that moment, the entire subsequent fabric of 
Mr. Kennedy’s melodrama would have been rendered unimaginable. The 
avalanche is therefore launched by an evasion which belies an inherent 
necessity of character. 

In the last act, Valbrand sits silent within an ingle-seat, in full view 
of the audience, while Herdisa and Swanhild exchange eighteen speeches, 
arguing whether or not he has been slain and cast into a fiord. During 
this protracted argument, it does not occur to Valbrand to interpose a 
word to stop the superfluity of drear contention. Previous to this, Her- 
disa has wasted a great deal of eloquence in a threnody over Valbrand, 
whom the audience already suspect to be alive. Through>-* the writing 
of the dialogue, Mr. Kennedy evinces a mania for making his characters. 
say very simple things elaborately, merely in order that their meaning 
may be misunderstood by those to whom they are talking. Melodrama 
may be made out of misunderstandings and evasions; but surely tragedy 
should be built out of simple and terrible revelations. 

These details, doubtless, are enough to indicate that The Winterfeast 
is not a tragedy, and that even when considered as a melodrama it does 
not meet successfully the test of plausibility. The financial failure of 
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the play was due to its defects as a work of art. The great uncritical pub- 
lie was in this case right, as it almost always is. Yet the play has con- 
siderable literary merit, and is well worth reading. It is written in a 
sort of William Morris prose, eloquent with connotative archaism. It re- 
veals a great deal of poetic feeling,—a strong sweep and a frequent 
grandeur of emotion. And for the reader it is rendered furthermore 
worth while by the potency of the author’s personality,—his earnestness, 


his vigor, his enthusiasm, his sincerity,—qualities too great to be dimmed 
even by the failure of a lofty purpose. 


The Patriot, by Mr. J. Hartley Manners and Mr. William Collier, is 

frankly a farce; and the plot which dominates its mirth-provoking cari- 

catures is comfortably conventional. The story may be 

summarized in short-hand, as follows:— Act I. The 

“The Patriot” hero is in hard luck. A sudden legacy is left him by 

an unsuspected uncle. Curtain. Act II. A condition 

of the legacy is that the hero shall marry a certain girl 

within a certain time. The girl and he are incompatible. The hero, to 

escape the girl, discards the legacy. Curtain. Act III. The hero re- 

turns to his former life, and marries a girl who has been a factor in it. 
Providence endows him with good luck. Curtain. 

Obviously this short-hand summary would fit fully a dozen other 
farces of recent seasons just as well as it fits The Patriot. But that is 
nothing against the present piece; for in The Patriot the familiar formula 
is used as a basis for dramatizing the amusing personality of Mr. Collier, 
and individual personality is always new. The farce is vivified. with 


pleasant playfulness and clever foolery, and is genuinely entertaining in 
detail. 


In The Stronger Sex, by Mr. John Valentine, an impoverished young 

English nobleman marries a spirited American heiress. Immediately 

after the wedding ceremony, the heroine overhears a 

» conversation between her husband and a former love of 

ne Stronger his, which reveals that he has married her merely for 

her money. She resolves to educate hinr up to worthi- 

ness. Refusing conjugal relations with him, she pays 

him a fixed allowance, and oversees his expenditures in detail. There is 

a strong struggle between them for dominance over their household, and 

the woman wins. As a result of the struggle the man grows worthy, and 

the two develop a genuine affection for each other, which results in a 
real marriage of love between them. 
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The second act of this play, which exhibits the brunt of the struggle 
between the husband and the wife, is genuinely interesting. The act 
is plotted with considerable theatric skill, and the material is so adapted 
as to make both a comic and a serious appeal. ‘The third act is pleasant 
enough, though the author falsely emphasizes much material that is of 
minor importance. But the whole play is very nearly spoiled by the 
first act, which affords only a dull and tedious exposition of the story. 
The eavesdropping scene is arbitrarily theatrical. People who become 
really characters later in the play are merely caricatures in the initial 
act. Evidently Mr. Valentine did not secure control of his material until 
his material secured control of him. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch has made a very ludicrous and entertaining farce in 
his adaptation from the German of Alexander Engel and Julius Horst, 
entitled The Blue Mouse. A young man, who is secre- 
tary to a railroad president, desires to be advanced to a 
more lucrative position. He knows that the president 
may be easily cajoled by pretty women of a safely re- 
spectable sort. Therefore he hires a clever chorus lady 
to pass herself off as his wife, and introduces her, in this capacity, to the 
president. Since both the president and tHe secretary are married, there 


“The Blue 
Mouse” 


is plenty of opportunity for complex mistinderstandings between the 
hired wife and the actual ones. The plot affords an amusing succession 
of counter-crosses; the machinery is very cleverly managed; and the 
merry spirit of the entertainment is enhanced by slight suggestions now 
and then of harmless naughtiness. 


Mary Jane’s Pa, by Edith Ellis, rises above the level of mere farce, 
and deserves consideration as a comedy. It sets forth an interesting 
struggle between the humorous charm of vagabondia, 

“Mary made incarnate in a man, and the striving steadfast 
Jane’s practicality of a woman. Portia Perkins is a successful 
Pa” printer and editor in a tiny Indiana town. She has two 
young daughters and is presumably a widow, but nobody 

knows anything about her husband. The fact is that he has wandered 
away and disappeared many years before. Unexpectedly he reappears, 
and makes himself known to his wife. He has lived in many lands, and 
looked with humor on the habitable world, and returns with the ripe 
mind of the contemplative philosopher ; but he is still a skulker, despite 
his literary graces, and his practical wife will take him back into her 
house only on the terms of a hired man. He amusedly consents, and 
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becomes housekeeper and cook. Scandal is awakened in the town by the 
presence in Portia Perkins’s house of a man supposedly a stranger; but 
after many amusing struggles the two acknowledge to the world that 
they are man and wife. The husband, presumably, is cured of vaga- 
bondage, and there is a prospect of happy home life ever after. 

This unusually interesting story is very pleasantly rendered by Miss 
Ellis. The play is a little unsteady in structure, and seems to have been 
too much rewritten and revised. The minor parts are caricatured, and 
occasionally mar the reality of the general impression; but the hero is a 
genuine character. The piece conveys at all points the charm of a sincere 
and worthy purpose. The dialogue is lacking in literary distinction; but 
the writing is simple and sincere, and therefore adequate. Miss Ellis is 
to be congratulated on having created a real and interesting character, 
and having told a human story with honesty and earnestness. 


Mr. William Gillette’s latest play, which, with the title of That Little 
Affair at the Boyds’, was first produced last spring in Washington, and 
has since been seen in Chicago, was recently shown, with 

the new title of 7'tcey, at a special matinée performance 

“Ticey” in New York. It proved to be a commingling of farce 
and comedy dnd melodrama, set forth with Mr. Gillette’s 

accustomed theatric skill. The theme of the piece is the 

same as that of She Stoops to Conquer; and this latest rendering of the 
old, familiar material indicates anew its value for the purposes of enter- 
tainment. The hero is a young man who writes plays which are too 
elaborately literary for production, and who will not accept advice from 
anybody else. ‘The heroine is a popular actress, whom he loves in secret, 
and who secretly Joves him. The actress makes-up as a common drudge, 
and secures employment as a serving-maid in the playwright’s household. 
Without allowing him to grow aware of what she is effecting, she teaches 
him the necessity of simple reality in his dialogue and in the conduct 
of his scenes. As a result, the playwright composes a play which is ac- 
cepted and produced, with the actress performing the leading part. Not 
knowing that he owes his success to her, he wooes and wins her; and as 
the curtain falls, she remarks that some day she may tell him something. 
This pleasing story is rendered with considerable humor and a touch 

of sympathetic sentiment. The first act is too processional in its sequent 
exposition of material; but in the second and third acts, the commingled 
sentiment and fun stiffen into pleasantly exciting melodrama. The last 
act, on the other hand, declines in interest because it is unduly intricate. 

Clayton Hamilton. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER VII 
A THROWBACK 


Andover entered bearing a small parcel with a certain ostentation. 

“Caroline,” said he, “as I was coming out of Truefitt’s I remembered 
that for the first time for forty years | had forgotten to give you a 
present on your birthday. Last year I gave you a Bible. This year I 
have bought you this.” 

He cut the string of the parcel and handed the present to Caroline 
Crewkerne. 

With a grim but not ungraceful inclination of the second best 
turban the recipient began to relieve the present of its numerous trap- 
pings. A small but expensive hand glass was presently revealed. 

“Thank you, Andover,” said the old lady. “A very charming 
present.” se 

“I hope it pleases you, my dear Caroline,” said Andover with quite 
the bel air. “You have so long defied time that I felt it to be an interest- 
ing memento of his impotence.” 

“Thank you, Andover,” said the redoubtable Caroline. “It is very 
kind to remember an old woman.” 

“A woman is as old as she looks,” said Andover, “as Byron says.” 

“Byron?” said the old lady. 

“T ascribe every truism to Byron,” said Andover. “It makes it sound 
important and it is perfectly safe. Everybody pretends to have read 
Byron yet nobody has.” 

“Burden has read him, I believe,” said the old lady. 

Miss Burden sighed romantically. 

Lord Andover shook his finger at Miss Burden with considerable 
solemnity. 

“No boy under the age of twenty should be permitted to smoke 
cigarettes,” said he. “And no woman under forty should be permitted 
to read Byron.” 

Caroline Crewkerne snorted. 

“By the way,” said Andover, “now I am here I must pay homage to 
my duchess.” 

He took a half turn in the direction of the sofa. Miss Perry was 

‘Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard & Company. 
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still seated upon it in her pensive attitude. She was still gazing into 
vacancy, and she was somewhat in the shadow. 

Immediately to the left of Miss Perry, intervening between her and 
Aunt Caroline, was the object that claimed for the moment the whole 
of Andover’s attention. Rightly so, indeed, for it was nothing less than 
one of the world’s masterpieces. It was a full length portrait in a 
massive gilt frame; a truly regal canvas in the full meridian splendor 
of English art. Under the picture in bold letters was the magic legend: 
“Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, by Gainsborough.” 

Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, was a young girl in her teens, in an 
inordinately floppy hat of the period. Her countenance, ineffably simple, 
was a glamour of pink and white; her lips were slightly parted; the 
wonderful blue eyes were gazing into vacancy; and one finger was un- 
mistakably in her mouth. 

Andover, having fixed his glass with some elaboration, slowly backed 
a few paces, and gave expression to the adoration he always affected in 
the presence of this noble work. 

In silence he stood to absorb the poetry, the innocence, the appeal 
of youth. He sighed profoundly. 

“Caroline,” he said, “I would give a whole row of Georgiana Devon- 
shires for this. In my judgment it has never been equalled.” 

“Grandmamma Dorset wears well,” said Caroline with a grim 
chuckle. 

“It ought to be called ‘Simplicity,’ ” said Andover. “It ought to 
be called ‘Innocence. Upon my word of honor, Caroline, I always 
feel when I look at the divine Araminta that I want to shed tears.” 

Caroline Crewkerne snorted. 

“Andover,” said she, “I have noticed that when a man begins life as 
a cynic he invariably ends as a sentimentalist.” 

“Caroline,” said her old friend, sighing deeply, “you are a pagan. 
You have no soul.” 

“Burden has a soul,” said the contemptuous Caroline. “In my 
opinion she would be better without it.” 

“How ironical it is,” said Andover, “that you who distrust art so 
profoundly should have such a masterpiece in your drawing-room.” 

“T am given to understand that a committee will buy it for the 
nation one of these days,” said Caroline indifferently. 

“Caroline,” said Andover, “you promised years ago that if the time 
ever came when money could buy Araminta she should be purchased 
for the Andover Collection.” 

“Well the time has not come yet.” 
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“When it does come I shall hold you to your promise.” 

While Andover continued his examination of Gainsborough’s master- 
piece, Caroline Crewkerne said to her gentlewoman, “Burden, get my 
spectacles.” 

Andover turned away from the picture at last. Naturally enough 
his gaze alighted on the sofa. Sitting in the centre thereof was the 
wonderful Miss Perry. She was still at Slocum Magna. She had got 
to her third slice of bread and jam. Polly was pouring out a second 
sensible cup. Dearest papa had just made one of his jokes. Charley 
and Milly were conducting an argument as to who was entitled to the 
cake with the currants in it. Miss Perry’s blue eyes were unmistakably 
moist; and although she was not actually sucking her finger there could 
be no doubt that at any moment she might begin to do so. And the 
inverted vegetable basket that crowned her seemed to flop more than 
ever. 

It was no wonder that Andover gave a little exclamation. A lover 
of beauty in all its manifestations, he had an eye for nature as well 
as for art. And here, side by side with Gainsborough’s masterpiece, 
making due allowance for a number of trifling details which did not 
in the least affect the subject, was an almost exact replica of that im- 
mortal work. Andover, in spite of his foibles, had the seeing eye. Not- 
withstanding Miss Perry’s preposterous clothes, one thing was clear. 
Here was Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, in the flesh. 

He swung round to the redoubtable Caroline with the glass leaping 
out of his eye. 

“Caroline,” he cried, “a throwback !” 

That old woman gazed through her spectacles at the occupant of the 
sofa with concentrated grimness. Miss Perry still at Slocum Magna 
was seriously debating whether a fourth slice of bread and jam was 
within the range of practical politics. 

“Andover,” said Caroline coolly, “I believe you are right.” 

Surprise and enthusiasm began to work great havoc with that noble- 
man. 

‘Upon my word,” said he, “it is the most wonderful thing I have 
ever seen in my life. A pretty trick of old Mother Nature’s.” 

“Don’t be a coxcomb, Andover,” said Caroline warningly. 

“A perfect throwback,” said that amateur. 

Once more his gaze was brought to bear on the distracting occupant 
of the sofa whose hair was the color of daffodils, and whose eyes re- 
minded him of the sky of Italy. He approached her with his most ex- 
quisite air. 
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“T have no need to ask,” said he, “whether the famous duchess is 
your kinswoman.” 

Miss Perry returned from Slocum Magna with a little start. She 
removed her finger from her lip, yet her thoughts were not of famous 
duchesses. 

In the meantime the redoubtable Caroline said nothing. All the 
same she was watching everything with those relentless eyes of 
hers. 

Miss Perry exhibited no surprise and no embarrassment at being 
summoned so peremptorily from Slocum Magna by such a distinguished 
looking gentleman. Perhaps her wonderful blue eyes opened a little 
wider, and she may or she may not have hoisted a little color, but it 
really seemed as though her thoughts were more concerned with bread 
and jam than with Lord Andover. 

“Will you pardon an old worshipper of your famous ancestress if 
he asks your name?” said he. “I hope and trust it is a legitimate 
curiosity.” 

Miss Featherbrain made an effort to cease wool-gathering. She 
smiled with a friendliness thai would have disarmed a satyr. 

“My name is Araminta,” she drawled in her hopelessly ludicrous 
manner, “but they call me Goose because I am rather a Sil-lay.” 

Andover gave a chuckle of sheer human pleasure. He was to be 
pardoned for feeling that a new delight had been offered to an existence 
which had long exhausted every exsthetic form of joy. 

“Your name is Araminta,” he repeated by a kind of hypnotie proc- 
ess, “but they call you Goose because you are rather a Silly.” 

Miss Perry rewarded Lord Andover with an indulgent beam. Her 
frank smile assured him that he had had the good fortune to interpret 
her correctly. It was not easy for that connoisseur to withdraw his 
enchanted gaze. However, at last he contrived to do so. He turned 
to his old friend. 

“Caroline,” said he, “the fairies have fulfilled my wish. I have 
always wanted to meet a Gainsborough in the flesh and to hear her 
speak. And now I have done so, I know why Gainsborough painted ’em.” 

“Faugh,” said the old lady vigorously, “sentimentality is the national 
bane.” 

“No, Caroline,” said Andover sadly, “you’ve no soul. Why don’t 
you present me?” 

“My niece, Miss Perry,’ 
friend.” 

“Oh, how do you do,” said Miss Perry, shooting forth her hand in 
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said Caroline. “Lord Andover, my old 
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her own private and particular manner to Aunt Caroline’s old friend, 
“I hope you are quite well.” 

The manner in which Andover enclosed the ample paw of Miss 
Perry, which nevertheless was long and slender, in his own delicately 
manicured fingers, was almost epic. 

“Miss Perry,” said he, “this is a great moment in my life.” 

“Don’t be a coxcomb, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne with great 
energy. No one made fuller use than that old woman of the privilege 
accorded to age of being as rude as it pleases. But it was so necessary 
that the wearer of the vegetable basket should not get notions under 
it before she had been in Hill Street an hour. 

“My dear Miss Perry,” said Andover with the magniloquent air 
with which he occasionally asked a question in the Hereditary Chamber, 
“are you acquainted with the vast metropolis?” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Perry, “I have always lived at Slocum Magna.” 

“Really,” said Andover with an insincere surprise. “By the way, 
where is Slocum Magna?” 

Doubtless owing to the fact that she was a duke’s granddaughter, 
Miss Perry had excellent if somewhat rustic breeding. Brains were 
not her strong point, but she had been long enough in London to 
anticipate almost instinctively Lord Andover’s question. Moreover, her 
astonishment at the ignorance of London people was softened by the 
friendly indulgence she extended to everybody on the slightest pretext. 

“Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry without the least appearance of 
didacticism, “is the next village to Widdiford. They haven’t quite got 
the railway at Widdiford yet, but it is only three miles away.” 

The absence of the railway at Widdiford appeared to decide Andover 
upon his course of action. With the air of a man whose mind is quite 
made up, he addressed Miss Perry. 

“As an old friend of your accomplished aunt’s,” said he, “of many 
years’ standing, I feel that during your sojourn in the vast metropolis 
it is only wise and right that I should act in loco parentis.” 

Now although Miss Perry’s papa was a very good classic, he had 
been unable to communicate his excellence in the dead languages to his 
second daughter. Miss Perry made no secret of the fact that she would 
like a little more enlightennient. 

“A sort of combination, you know,” said Andover lucidly, “of a 
courier and a cicerone and a sincere well wisher. One feels sure it will 
help you at first to have some one to guide you through the traffic.” 

“Burden is quite competent to see that she doesn’t get run over,” 
said the accomplished aunt of Miss Perry. 


> 
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“Also, my dear Miss Perry,” said Andover mellifluously, “you may 
require a little advice occasionally from a man of the world. The vast 
metropolis is full of pitfalls for your sex.” 

“We have poachers at Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry. 

“The metropolis is different,” said Andover. “I regret to say it 
harbors every known form of wickedness.” 

Miss Perry’s eyes opened so wide that they seemed to magnetize 
Lord Andover. 

“Are there r-r-robbers ?” 

“A great number,” said Andover. “They lurk in every street. If 
you have never been to London before you will certainly need advice 
and protection.” 

“What fun!” said Miss Perry. “I shall write to tell Muffin.” 

“Would it be an unpardonable curiosity if one inquired who is Muf- 
fin ?” 

“My sister, don’t you know,” drawled Miss Perry. “Her name is 
Elizabeth, really. But we call her Muffin because she is rather a Raga- 
muffin.” 

“Your family appears to be a singularly interesting one,” said 
Andover. 

“Papa says we are none of us very bright,” said Miss Perry with 
her ludicrous drawl, “but we are all of us very healthy, except Doggo, 
who has had the mange twice.” 

Andover found it necessary to repeat the dictum of Miss Perry’s 
papa. He then sat down beside her in a truly paternal manner. 

“Tell me about your papa,” said he musically. “I am immensely 
interested in him. One feels one ought to have so many things in 
common with such a papa as yours.” 

“Papa is just a sweet ” began Miss Perry with a frank appear- 
ance of pleasure. But she got no farther. 

Aunt Caroline uplifted an immutable finger. 

“Araminta,” said she, “it is time you went up to dress. Burden, 
take the creature to her room.” 

Miss Perry rose at once with a docility that was charming. She 
bestowed her most frankly indulgent smile upon Andover and quitted 
the drawing-room in Miss Burden’s custody. 

Andover screwed his glass into his astonished eye to gaze after 
her magnificence. 

“A goddess,” said he. “Juno. A great work of nature.” 

He prepared to take his leave. 

“T am afraid, Caroline,” said he, “your memory begins to fail a little.” 
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“Rubbish,” said Caroline robustly. 

“Do you know how long it is since you asked me to dine with you?” 
said Andover. 

“You refused three times running,” said Caroline truculently. “I 
am determined that no human being shall refuse a fourth.” 

“Well you know,” said Andover coolly, “you were just a little diffi- 
cult the last twice I dined with you, and the wine was abominable. And 
with all that excellent claret that you have, and that ’63 port, and that 
really priceless madeira—really, Caroline, considering what your cellar 
can do if it chooses, the wine was unpardonable. Still I am in no 
sense a vindictive man. I’ll dine with you this evening.” 

“Thank you, Andover,” said Caroline dryly. “Eight o’clock.” 

“Eight o’clock,” said Andover. 

My lord took his leave with a jauntiness that recalled the vanished 
era of his youth. 

Two hours later the noble earl was back in Hill Street. He looked 
particularly soigné in the choicest of evening clothes. They fitted his 
corsetted form to perfection. 

“Where is the fair Miss Araminta?” said he, giving his arm to his 
hostess. 

“My niece is dining upstairs this evening,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

Profoundly distrusting the appearance of the sherry and the claret, 
Andover made a modest demand for whiskey and soda. The fare was 
scanty, but what there was of it was not ill cooked. Also Caroline was not 
so tiresome as he had anticipated. Doubtless she was a little exhilarated 
by the doings of the day. She was a very sharp-witted old woman. 
Her shrewdness had already foreseen that the appearance of a highly 
original niece in a somewhat moribund ménage might bring renegades 
back to Hill Street craving pardon. A glimpse of the immediate future 
was afforded by the spectacle of a peculiarly spick and span Andover 
seated between Miss Burden and herself. 

The turn of events lent an old-time pungency to what had once 
ranked as the most malicious tongue in London. 

‘Upon my honor,” said Andover, who was enchanted, “my dear 
Caroline, you are quite at your high water mark.” 

Caroline valued that kind of compliment, and she acquiesced in it 
grimly. Andover’s remark was quite sincere, and in order to attest 
his bona fides he told a story that caused Miss Burden to spill the salt, 
while only the intervention of a miracle averted a more signal disaster 
to the claret. 


Andover was duly rewarded. By the time they had got to the 
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mahogany—Caroline Crewkerne was a stickler for old fashions—the 
hostess said in an aside to Mr. Marchbanks, “The madeira and the 63 
port wine.” 

There can be little doubt that Andover was sustained throughout 
this not specially exhilarating function by the hope of seeing the 
peerless Miss Araminta in the drawing-room after dinner. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. The tardy minutes passed, but Miss 
Araminta did not appear. At last in desperation he was moved to 
inquire : 

“Where hides the reluctant fair?” 

“Speak English, Andover,” said Caroline. 

“The adorable Miss Perry.” 

“The creature is in bed,” said Caroline incisively. “It is a long 
journey from Slocum Magna for a growing girl.” 

“Ts one given to understand,” said Andover, “that she made the 
whole journey in a single day ?” 

“In something under twenty-four hours, I believe,’ 
“Express trains travel at such a remarkable rate in these days.’ 

In the circumstances there was only one thing for Andover to do, 
and this he did. He took his leave. 

In the privacy of his hansom on the way to the Gayety Theatre 
he ruminated exceedingly. 

“That old woman,” he mused, “has got all the trumps in her hand 
again. A disagreeable old thing, but she does know how to play her 
cards when she gets ’em.” 

The stall next to Andover’s was in the occupation of no less a person 
than George Betterton. 

“Hallo, George,” said Andover, “you in London.” 

“Ye-es,” said George heavily. He did not seem to be altogether 
clear upon the point. “The War Office people are in their usual mess 
with the Militia.” 

“But she is at Biarritz,” said Andover. 

“T have another one now,” said George with brevity. 

The noise and flamboyance of the ballet rendered further conversa- 
tion undesirable. However, Andover took up the thread of discourse 
at the end of the act. 

“George,” said he with considerable solemnity, “like myself, you have 
grown old in the love of art.” 

George’s assent was of the gruffest. Andover was going to be a bore 
as usual. 

“You remember that Gainsborough of Caroline Crewkerne’s ?” 


> 


said Caroline. 


> 
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“Ye-es,” said George. “I offered her twenty thousand pounds for 
it for the Cheadle Collection.” 

“Have you though,” said Andover. “Well, mind you don’t renew 
the offer. The refusal of it was promised to me in Crewkerne’s life- 
time.” 

George Betterton began to gobble like a turkey. He looked as 
though he wanted to call some one a liar. 

“Well, it’s too soon to quarrel over it,” said Andover harmoniously, 
“because she doesn’t intend to part with it to anybody at present.” 

“She’s a perverse old woman,” said George, “and age don’t improve 
her.” 

“I mentioned her Gainsborough,” said Andover, who was on the 
rack of his own enthusiasm, “because a very odd thing has happened. 
The original of that picture has found her way into Hill Street.” 

“What, Grandmother Dorset!” said George contemptuously. “Why, 
she’s been in her grave a hundred years.” 

“An absolute throwback has turned up at Hill Street,” said Andover 
impressively. “If you want to see a living and breathing Gainsborough 
walking and talking in twentieth century London call on Caroline 
Crewkerne some wet afternoon.” 

George Betterton was not at all esthetically minded. But like so 
many of his countrymen, he always had a taste for “something fresh.” 

“T will,” said he. And he spoke as if he meant it. 

Then it was that Andover grew suddenly alive to the magnitude of 
his indiscretion. Really, he had acted with consummate folly! He 
had a clear start of all the field, yet through an unbridled natural 
enthusiasm and a lifelong love of imparting information, he must needs 
within an hour set one of the most dangerous men in England upon the 
scent. 

George Betterton had his limitations, but where the other sex was 
concerned he was undoubtedly that, as Andover had reason to know. A 
widower of nine and fifty, who had buried two wives without finding an 
heir to his great estates, there was little doubt that he meant to come up 
to the scratch for the third time, although, to be sure, of late his courses 
had not seemed to lead in that direction. But Caroline Crewkerne, 
who knew most things, seemed quite clear upon the point. 

Yes, George Betterton’s “I will” had a sinister sound about it. 
Andover himself was five and sixty and a bachelor, and in his heart 
of hearts he had good reason to believe that he was not a marrying 
man. He had long owed his primal duty to a great position in the 
world, and to the scorn of his family and the amusement of his friends, 
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he had not yet fulfilled it. He was too fond of adventures, he declared 
romantically—a confession that a man old enough to be a grandfather 
ought to be ashamed to make, declared the redoubtable Caroline with 
her most fearsome snort. More than once, it is true, Andover had 
thought he had seen the writing on the wall. But when his constitu- 
tional apathy permitted him to examine it more closely he found it 
had been written for some one else. 

However, he had come away from Hill Street that evening in such 
a state of suppressed enthusiasm, that in his present mood he was by 
no means sure that he had not seen the writing again. It was certainly 
odd that a man with his record and at his time of life should have 
any such feeling. But there is no accounting for these things. There- 
fore, he left the theatre with an idea taking root in him that he had 
been guilty of an act of gross folly in blowing the trumpet so soon. 
Why should he help to play Caroline’s game? He should have left it, 
to her to summon this Richmond to the field. 

“Caroline will lead him a dance though,” mused Andover on the 
threshold of Ward’s. “And I know how to handle the ribands better 
than he does. He’s got the mind of a dromedary, thank God !” 

In the meantime the cause of these reflections was lying very forlorn 
and very wideawake in the most imposing chamber in which she had 
ever slept. The bed was large but cold; the chintz hangings were im- 
maculate but unsympathetic; the engravings of classical subjects and 
of august relations whom she had never seen with which the walls 
were hung, the austere magnificence of the furniture and the expensive 
nature of the bric-a-brac made Miss Perry yearn exceedingly for the 
cheerful simplicity of Slocum Magna. 

Almost as far back as Miss Perry could remember it had been 
given to her before attempting to repose to beat Muffin over the head 
with a pillow. But in this solemn piece of upholstery, which apparently 
had been designed for an empress, such friendly happenings as these 
were out of the question. 

However, she had Tobias with her. The wicker basket was on a 
little laquered table beside her bed. And as she lay with a slow and 
silent tear dropping at regular intervals out of her blue eyes, she had 
her right hand resting firmly but affectionately on the lid of Tobias’s 
local habitation. That quaint animal, all unconscious of the honor 
done to him, was wrapped in slumber with his ugly brown nose tucked 
under his lean brown paws. 

Thus was Miss Perry discovered at a quarter to eleven that evening 
when Miss Burden entered to embrace her. 
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“I want to go home to Slocum Magna,” said Miss Perry with a 
drawl and a sob whose united effect must have been supremely ridic- 
ulous had it not been the offspring of legitimate pathos. 

Miss Burden offered her the consolations of one intimately acquainted 
with pathos. Every night for many long and weary years she had 
longed to go home to her own rustic hermitage, which, however, had 
no existence outside her fancy. 

“Dearest Araminta,” said Miss Burden, caressing her in a very 
genuine manner, “you will soon get used to the strangeness.” 

“IT want to go home to Slocum Magna,” sobbed Miss Perry. 

“T am sure you are a good and brave and noble girl,” said Miss 
Burden, who believed profoundly in goodness and bravery and nobility. 

“Papa said I was,” sobbed Miss Perry, settling her hand more firmly 
than ever upon the basket of Tobias. 

“To-morrow you will feel happier, Araminta dearest,’ said Miss 
Burden, bestowing a final hug upon the distressed Miss Perry. 

Miss Burden was guilty of saying that which she did not believe, 
but let us hope no one will blame her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAROLINE CREWKERNE’S GAINSBOBOUGH 


From the moment that “Caroline Crewkerne’s Gainsborough” came 
upon the town there was no denying her success. She was a new sensa- 
tion; and happy in her sponsors the diminished glories of Hill Street 
emerged from their eclipse. If old Lady Crewkerne derived a grim satis- 
faction from the absolute possession of the nine days’ wonder, Andover 
was one of the proudest and happiest men in London. He took to him- 
self the whole merit of the discovery. 

“T assure you,” he declared to a circle of the elect, “that blind old 
woman would never have seen the likeness. It was quite providential 
that I happened to look in and point it out.” 

In matters of art Andover’s taste was really fastidious. And in 
addition to his other foibles no man was more susceptible to beauty. 
Every morning for a week he called at Hill Street, to view his dis- 
covery more adequately in the full light of day. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that he tried to surprise her. She was kept very close. 

For one thing the creature had positively no clothes in which to 
submit to the ordeal of the public gaze. Almost the first thing Caroline 
Crewkerne did was to send for her dressmaker, who was commanded to 
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make Miss Perry “appear respectable,” and was given only three days in 
which to perform the operation. 

“I assure your ladyship it is impossible in three days,” said the 
dressmaker. 

“If that is your opinion,” said her ladyship, “I shall go elsewhere.” 

As it was her ladyship’s custom to pay her bills quarterly, on the 
morning of the fourth day Miss Perry came down to breakfast in a 
blue serge costume. It was rigid in outline and formal in cut. In fact 
it had been chosen by Miss Burden, and had been wrought in the style 
affected by that model of reticent good breeding. 

It was in this attire, surmounted by a straw hat of the regulation 
type in lieu of the inverted vegetable basket, that Andover saw Miss 
Perry for the second time. 

“What are you thinking of, Caroline?” said he tragically. “Where 
is your instinct? It is a gross act of vandalism to consign a genuine 
Gainsborough to the tender mercies of a woman’s tailor.” 

“Pooh !” said Caroline. 

All the same Andover was roused to action. At noon next day a cab 
appeared at the door of Caroline’s residence. It contained a milliner 
and twenty-two hats in divers boxes. ‘The milliner said she had in- 
structions to wait for Lord Andover. 

The redoubtable Caroline’s first instinct was to order the milliner 
off the premises. 

“Gross impertinence,” she declared. 

However, the perverse old woman had a liberal share of reason. 
Andover had his foibles, but emphatically he knew on which side of the 
bread to look for the butter. In all matters relating to this world, from 
race-horses to French millinery, wise people respected his judgment. 

At five minutes after midday Andover himself appeared in the com- 
pany of an amiable, courteous and distinguished foreigner. 

“What, pray, is the meaning of this invasion?” said Caroline with 
a snort of hostility. 

“This is Monsieur Duprez,” said Andover, “the great genius who 
comes to London twice a year from Raquin’s at Paris.” - 

Monsieur Duprez, overwhelmed by this melodious flattery, very 
nearly touched the Persian carpet with his nose. Caroline scowled at 
him. 

“Andover,” said she, “who has given you authority to turn my house 
into a dressmaker’s shop.” 

“T have the authority,” said Andover, “of a pure taste unvitiated 
by Whig prejudice and Victorian tradition. Miss Burden, will you have 
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the great goodness to summon Nature’s masterpiece so that Art, her 
handmaiden, may make an obeisance to her; and might I also suggest 
that you procure Lady Crewkerne’s knitting.” 

Miss Burden, thrilled by the unmistakable impact of romance, waited 
with animation for permission to obey Lord Andover. 

“I will not have my niece tricked out like a play-actress or an 
American,” said Caroline. “Andover, understand that clearly.” 

Andover, feeling his position to be impregnable, was as cool as you 
please. As is the case with so many people, his coolness bordered upon 
insolence. Caroline was so much the slave of her worldly wisdom that 
in a case of this kind she would be compelled to bow the knee to an 
array of acknowledged experts. Besides, it was so easy for Andover to 
justify himself in the most dramatic manner. He pointed with a 
dramatic gesture to the world famous Duchess of Dorset. 

“Caroline,” said he, “if you will take the advice of an old friend, 
you will attend to your knitting. Three experts are present. They 
can be trusted to deal with this matter effectually. Indeed, I might say 
four. Miss Burden, I know you to be in cordial sympathy with the 
highest in whatever form it may manifest itself. Therefore, I entreat 
you, particularly as the time of Monsieur Duprez and Madame Pelissier 
belongs not to themselves, nor to us, but to civilization, to produce our 
great work of nature in order that her handmaiden, Art, may deck 
her.” 

Caroline’s hostile upper lip took a double curl, a feat which was the 
outcome of infinite practice in the expression of scorn. 

“T hope you will not put ideas into the creature’s head, that’s all,” 
said she. “Fortunately she is such a born simpleton that it is doubtful 
whether she is capable of retaining any. Burden, you may fetch her.” 

It was a charming April morning and the sunshine was flooding the 
room. It made a canopy for Miss Perry as she came in simply and 
modestly through the drawing-room door. At once it challenged that 
wonderful yellow mane of hers that was the color of daffodils, which 
on its own part seemed to reciprocate the flashing caresses of the light 
of the morning. The yellow mane appeared to grow incandecent and 
shoot out little lights of its own. The glamour of pink and white and 
azure was very wonderful, too, as the sunlight wantoned with it in its 
own inimitable manner. Here was Juno, indeed, and none recognized 
the fact so fully as the Prince of the Morning. 

Monsieur Duprez’s eyes sparkled. Madame Pelissier gave a little 
exclamation. 

“You have here a great subject,” said Lord Andover to those rare 
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artists, “and there you have the manner in which the great Gainsborough 
treated it.” 

Madame Pelissier disclosed her creations. Hat after hat was fitted 
to the daffodil-colored mane. Andover walked round and round the 
young goddess, surveying each separate effect from every point of view. 
His gravity could not have been excelled by a minister of state. 

“They must be enormous,” said he with ever-mounting enthusiasm. 
“They must sit at the perfect angle. They must be of the hue of the 
wing of the raven. Yes, feathers, decidedly. And they must flop 
almost absurdly.” 

“Andover,” said the warning voice, “don’t be a coxcomb.” 

“Yes,” said Andover, “I like that wicker-work arrangement. The 
way it flops is capital. It will do for week days. But there must be 
one for Sunday mornings in which to go to church.” 

Madame Pelissier was inclined to be affronted by Andover’s extreme 
fastidiousness. There was not a single creation in the whole collection 
which had quite got “that,” he declared, snapping his fingers in the 
manner of Sir Joshua. 

“Madame Pelissier,” said he solemnly, “it comes to this. You will 
have to invoke your genius to create a Sunday hat for Juno. You 
observe what Gainsborough did for her grandmamma. Mark well that 


masterpiece, dear Madame Pelissier, for je prends mon bien ow je le 
trouve.” 


“Carte blanche, Milor?” said Madame Pelissie with a little shrug. 

“Absolument,” said my lord. “Give a free rein to your genius, ma 
chére madame. Crown the young goddess with the noblest creation that 
ever consecrated the drab pavement of Bond Street.” 

“I warn you, Andover,” said the aunt of the young goddess, “I will 
not have the creature figged out like a ballet dancer or a female in a 
circus.” 

“Peace, Caroline,’ said Andover. “Where is your knitting?” He 
shook a finger of warning at her. “Really, Caroline, you must refrain 
from Philistine observations in the presence of those who are dedicated 
to the service of art.” 

The old lady snorted with great energy. 

In the meantime Monsieur Duprez, crowing with delight, was ab- 
sorbing Gainsborough’s masterpiece. 

“T haf it,” said he, tapping the centre of his forehead, “ze very 
ting.” 

“May it prove so, my dear Duprez,” said Andover, “for then we shall 
have a nine days’ wonder for the town.” 
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Thus it will be seen that in the beginning “Caroline Crewkerne’s 
Gainsborough,” as she was so soon to be christened by the privileged 
few who write the labels of history, owed much to Andover’s foresight, 
judgment and undoubted talent for stage management. 

She really made her début at Saint Sepulchre’s Church, in which 
sacred and fashionable edifice, I regret to say, her Aunt Caroline was 
an inconstant worshipper—and afterwards in Hyde Park on the second 
Sunday morning in May. 

At least a fortnight before Andover had declared his intention to 
the powers that obtained in Hill Street of making Miss Perry known 
to London on the first really bright and warm Sunday morning. Thanks 
to the behavior of providence her church-going clothes arrived the even- 
ing before the weather ; whilst only a few hours previously a deft-fingered 
jewel of a maid had arrived expressly from Paris, at the instance of 
the experts, who was learned in the set of the most marvellous frocks 
and hats, and who also was a rare artist in the human hair. 

Therefore, let none confess to surprise that Miss Perry was the inno- 
cent cause of some excitement when she burst upon an astonished world. 
Mr. Marchbanks was the first to behold Miss Perry when on this historic 
second Sunday morning in May she quitted the privacy of her chamber fit- 
tingly clothed to render homage to her Maker. He beheld her as she came 
down the stairs in an enormous black hat with a wonderful feather, a 
miracle of harmonious daring, and in a lilac frock, not answering, it is 
true, in every detail to that in which her famous grandmamma had 
been painted by Gainsborough, but none the less a triumph for all 
concerned in it. However, to judge by the demeanor of shocked stupe- 
faction of the virtuous man who first regarded it, who himself was 
about to accompany Mrs. Plunket to divine worship, this was an achieve- 
ment that was not to the taste of everybody. In the opinion of Mr. 
Marchbanks, it might be magnificent but it was not religion. 

By one of those coincidences in which real life indulges so reck- 
lessly, Miss Perry had not reached the bottom of the stairs when 
Andover, duly admitted by Mr. Collins, and himself armed cap-d-pie for 
divine worship in a brand-new wig, with freshly dyed moustache, light 
gray trousers, lilac gloves, white gaiters, and a single bloom in his 
buttonhole appeared on the parquet floor of the entrance hall. 

His greeting was almost as melodramatic as his appearance. 

“A positive triumph,” he cried. “My dear young lady—my dear 
Miss Perry—my dear Miss Araminta, the highest hopes of a sanguine 
temperament have been exceeded. Art, the handmaiden, has done her 
work nobly, but, of course, the real triumph belongs to nature.” 
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“Isn’t my new frock a nice one?” said Miss Perry. 

“Incomparable.” 

“It is almost as nice as the mauve one Muffin had last summer but 
one,” said Miss Perry. 

It seemed to Andover that the drawl of Miss Perry was absurdly 
suited to her clothes. He led her proudly to the morning room. 

“Caroline,” said he, “prepare for the conquest of London.” 

That old woman had never looked so fierce. As a preliminary she 
snuffed the air. 

“Burden,” said she, “cease behaving like a fool and have the goodness 
to get my spectacles.” 

Miss Burden obeyed her in a kind of delirium. The scrutiny of 
Caroline Crewkerne was severe and prolonged. There was no approba- 
tion in it. 

“An old-fashioned respect for the English Sunday,” said she, “pre- 
cludes my going to church with a tableau vivant.” 

Andover scorned her openly. ; 

“You perverse woman,” said he, “why are you so blind? Here is a 
triumph that will ring through the town. Are you prepared to identify 
yourself with it or are you not?” 

Caroline Crewkerne subjected her niece to a second prolonged and 
severe scrutiny. 

“Humph,” said she ungraciously. 

However, she was a very shrewd old woman. Further, she was a 
very clear-sighted old woman who knew herself to be what Andover 
did not hesitate to proclaim her. She was a Philistine. Upon any matter 
which impinged upon life’s amenities she was far too wise to trust her 
own judgment. Andover, on the other hand, in spite of an inclination 
toward the bizarre and the freakish, she allowed to have taste. 

“T shall go to church,” she announced to her gentlewoman. 

She spoke as if she were flinging down a gauntlet. 

The Church of Saint Sepulchre, as the elect do not need to be told, 
is quite near to Hill Street. Caroline Crewkerne was ready to start ten 
minutes before the service began. 

“Easy, Caroline,” said Andover, studying his watch reflectively; 
“there is no hurry.” 

“Even if they bore one,” said Caroline, “it is not good manners to 
be disrespectful to the officiating clergy.” 

Andover, however, although he advanced no positive reasons why 
disrespect should be offered to the officiating clergy, showed a marked 
disposition for divine service to begin without him. He loitered and 
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loitered upon absurdly flimsy pretexts. And just as the procession was 
about to start from the door of Caroline’s residence he mislaid his um- 
brella. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN WHICH ANDOVER DROPS HIS UMBRELLA 


“Never mind your umbrella,” said Caroline tartly. 
“IT must mind my umbrella,” said Andover plaintively. “If one at- 
tends divine worship in London in the middle of the season without an 
umbrella, one is bound to be taken for an agnostic.” 

“Collins,” demanded Caroline, “what have you done with his lord- 
ship’s umbrella?” 

“You placed it here, my lord,” said Mr. Collins, indicating an um- 
brella with an ivory handle and a gold band. 

“Nonsense,” said Andover. “I don’t own an umbrella with an ivory 
handle.” 

Mr. Collins looked at the gold band and assured his lordship imper- 
turbably that his name was upon it. Andover examined it himself. 

“It is the name of my father,” said he. “How the dooce did an 
umbrella with an ivory handle come into the possession of my father!” 

The clock in the hall slowly chimed eleven. The procession started 
for Saint Sepulchre’s with the redoubtable Caroline in a decidedly un- 
christian temper, with Miss Burden profoundly uncomfortable, with Miss 
Perry innocently absorbed in her new frock and preoccupied with the 
modest hope that the passers-by would notice it; while Andover walked 
by her side apparently without a thought in his head save the philo- 
sophic significance of an ivory-handled umbrella. 

“I remember now, my dear Miss Araminta,” said he. “It was given to 
my grandfather as a token of esteem by that singularly constituted 
monarch George the Fourth.” 

“I am sure it must be almost as nice as Muffin’s was,” said Miss 
Perry. “That old gentleman with the white moustache turned round 
to look at it.” 

“Did he?” said Andover, fixing his eyeglass truculently. 

“Muffin’s was mauve,” said Miss Perry. “But I think lilac is almost 
as nice, don’t you?” 

“Tt is all a matter of taste, my dear Miss Araminta,” said Andover. 


“Fancy one entering a West End church with an umbrella with an ivory 
handle.” 
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“Why shouldn’t one, pray?” snorted Caroline from the recesses of her 
bath chair. 

“My dear Caroline,” said Andover, “it looks so worldly.” 

“Humph,” said Caroline. 

Scarcely had the procession reached the outer precincts of Saint Se- 
pulchre’s when its ears were smitten with the sound of a thousand fervent 
voices uplifted in adulation of their Creator. 

“There, Andover,” said Caroline, “now you are satisfied. We are 
late.” 

This fact, however, did not seem to perturb Andover so much as it 
ought to have done. He even deprecated the alacrity with which Caro- 
line left her bath chair, and the determined manner in which she pre- 
pared to head the procession into the sacred edifice. 

“Easy, Caroline,” said he. “Let ’em get fairly on to their legs.” 

As the procession filed very slowly down the central aisle with the 
fervent voices still upraised and the organ loudly pealing, more than one 
pair of eyes took their fill of it. There was not a worshipper within those 
four walls who did not know who the old woman was with the hawklike 
features and the ebony walking stick. Nor were they at a loss for the 
identity of the distinguished if slightly overdressed gentleman who came 
in her train. Moreover, the wonderful creature in the picture hat and the 
lilac frock did not fail to inspire their curiosity. 

Caroline Crewkerne’s pew was at the far end of the church, next but 
two to the chancel. The procession had reached the middle of the central 
aisle when there came a brief lull in the proceedings. The organ was 
muffled in a passage of peculiar solemnity; the fervor of the voices was 
subdued in harmony; there was hardly a sound to be heard, when An- 
dover had the misfortune to drop his umbrella. 

The sound of the ivory handle resolutely meeting cold marble at such 
an intensely solemn moment was really dramatic. Not a person through- 
out the whole of the sacred edifice who could fail to hear the impact of 
the ill-fated umbrella. For the umbrella was indeed ill-fated. The 
ivory handle lay upon the marble shivered in three pieces. Almost every 
eye in the church seemed to be fixed upon the owner of the umbrella. A 
wave of indignation appeared to pass over the congregation, which 
seemed to make the air vibrate. Not only did the owner of the umbrella 
come late to church, but he must needs disturb the sanctity of the occa- 
sion by mundanely dropping his umbrella with extraordinary violence 
and publicity. 

From a little to the left of Andover, as he stood ruefully surveying the 
wreck of his umbrella, there penetrated cool and youthful tones. 
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“My aunt!” they said, “who is the gal the old fossil’s got with him ?” 

“Sssh, Archibald,” came a sibilant whisper; and then arose a louder 
and more decisive, “Overdressed !” 

A drawl that was remarkably friendly yet of a length that was really 
absurd seemed to float all over the church in the most delightfully subtle 
convolutions. 

“What a pity,” it could be heard to say clearly by all in the vicinity. 
“Tt cannot be mended. They couldn’t mend Muffin’s when she dropped 
hers at the Hobson baby’s christening.” 

With a naturalness so absolute did the Amazon with the daffodil 
colored mane stoop to assist her companion to retrieve the fragments of 
the shattered umbrella that it seemed almost to the onlookers that she 
had mistaken the central aisle of Saint Sepulchre’s at 11.15 a.m. on the 
second Sunday in May for the middle of Exmoor. 

“My aunt!” said the cool and youthful tones, “the gal’s tophole.” 

“Sssh, Archibald,” said the sibilant whisper. “Dear me, what loud 
manners! Sssh, Archibald, don’t speak during the confession.” 

Caroline Crewkerne and her gentlewoman had been kneeling devoutly 
upon their hassocks for at least two minutes by the time Andover and 
Miss Perry arrived at the second pew from the chancel. Andover bore 
in his right hand a fragment of ivory; in the left the decapitated body of 
his umbrella. Somehow his expression of rue did not appear to be quite 
so sincere as the circumstances and the surrounding warranted. In the 
right hand of Miss Perry was a prayer book; in the left two fragments 
of ivory. The gravity of her demeanor was enough to satisfy the most 
sensitive beholder. 

After the service, as Caroline Crewkerne’s party was moving out of 
the church, it was joined by no less a person than George Betterton. Like 
Caroline herself, he was an inconstant worshipper at Saint Sepulchre’s. 

“Hallo, George,” said Andover, “what the dooce has brought you to 
church ?” 

Andover was not sincere in his inquiry. He knew perfectly well what 
had brought George to church. The responsibility for his appearance 
there was his entirely. 

“The weather, Andover,” growled George solemnly. “Fine mornin’ 
to hear a good sermon.” 

“T don’t approve of candles on the altar,” said Caroline Crewkerne in 
a voice that all the world might heed. “Far too many Roman practices 
have crept into the service lately.” 

“You are perfectly right, Caroline,” said Andover. “That is my own 
opiuion. I intend to lodge a complaint with the vicar.” 
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“How are you, Caroline,” said George with affability. “It is a great 
pleasure to see you at church.” 

“It is a pleasure you might afford yourself oftener,” said Caroline 
grimly. 

George cast an envious eye to the front. Andover walking with the 
lilac frock and the picture hat ten paces ahead of the bath chair ap- 
peared to be coming in for a good deal of public attention. 

“How does it feel, Caroline,” said George Betterton, “to go to church 
with Grandmother Dorset ?” 

“Do you mean my niece, Miss Perry?” said she with a scant appear- 
ance of interest. 

“Perry, eh? A girl of Polly’s?” 

“Don’t you see the likeness?” said Caroline with a little snort. 

“No, I don’t,” said George. “She resembles Polly about as much as 
Andover resembles a Christian.” 

“T agree with you, George,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

“She reminds me of what you were in the Fifties, Caroline,” said 
George, obviously trying to be agreeable. 

“A compliment,” sneered its recipient. 

“Gal’s on the big side,” said George, “a reg’lar bouncer, but by 
George—— !” 

His grace paused on the apostrophe to his natal saint. 

“Carries her clothes like Grandmother Dorset,” said he. 

“Tt is a great responsibility,” said Caroline, “for a woman of my age 
to have a creature like that to look after.” 

“Money ?” 

“Not a penny,” said Caroline bluntly. 

“Pity,” said George, whose standards were frankly utilitarian. “Fine 
looking gal. Andover appears to think so.” 

By now the space between the bath chair and the first pair in the 
procession had been increased to twenty paces. 

“Andover,” called the old lady, “this is not a coursing match.” 

Andover checked politely to await the arrival of the powers. 

‘Dear me,” said he, “are we walking quickly? Miss Araminta moves 
like a deer.” 

“Girl,” said the old lady, “don’t walk so quickiy. You are now in 
Hyde Park, not in a lane in Devonshire.” 

“You come from Devon,” said George Betterton, addressing Miss 
Perry with an air of remarkable benevolence, “where the cream comes 
from, eh?” 


If I assert positively that Miss Perry made a gesture of licking her lips 
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in a frankly feline manner, I lay myself open to a scathing rebuke from 
the feminine section of my readers. They will assure me that no true 
lady would be guilty of such an act when walking in Hyde Park on a 
Sunday morning with the highest branch of the peerage. I am by no 
means certain she did not. At least the gesture she made was highly 
reminiscent of a feat of that nature. 

“They promised to send me some from the parsonage,” said Miss 
Perry wistfully, “but it hasn’t come yet.” 

“Shame,” said his Grace with deep feeling. “I’ll go round to Bus- 
zard’s first thing to-morrow and tell ’em to send you a pot.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said Miss Perry. 

“Pray don’t mention it, my dear Miss—” said the duke with a some- 
what heavy, yet by no means unsuccessful air. 

“My name is Araminta,” drawled Miss Perry in her delightfully lu- 
dicrous manner, “but they call me Goose because I am rather a Sillay.” 

“Charmin’,” said his Grace. “Call you Goose, eh? Charmin’ name.” 

“A silly name, isn’t it?” said Miss Perry. 

“Charmin’,” said George Betterton, “charmin’ name. [I'll call you 
Goose myself, if you have no objection.” 

“Oh, do please,” said Miss Perry, “then I shall know we are friends.” 


“Capital,” said George. “Shall I tell you, Miss Goose, what they call 
me?” 


“Oh, do please,” said Miss Perry. 

“They call me Gobo,” said his Grace, “because I gobble like a turkey.” 

“What fun!” cried Miss Perry. “What a splendid name! I shall 
write to tell Muffin about it.” 

Miss Perry’s clear peal of laughter appeared to excite the curiosity 
of a particularly well-groomed and well-gowned section of the British 
Publie which occupied the chairs along the path. At all events it eyed 
the slow-moving procession very intently. 

“Here comes that gal,” said the proprietor of the cool and youthful 
tones removing a silver mounted stick from his mouth. “She’s got an- 
other old sportsman with her.” 

“Sssh, Archibald,” said the sibilant voice, “that is the Duke of Lan- 
caster.” 

“He’s a lucky old fellow,” said the voice of youth. “But if I was that 
gal, I wouldn’t walk in the park with a chap who has a face like an over- 
ripe tomato and who gobbles like a turkey.” 

“Sssh, Archibald, dearest !” 

The procession was now almost alongside the youthful critic. Miss 
Perry, a positive queen challenging the superb May morning in its 
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glamour and its freshness, with her chin tilted at a rather proud angle, 
for she could not help rejoicing simply and sincerely in the attention that 
was paid to her new frock, was flanked upon the one hand by Andover, 
on the other by George Betterton. Ten paces in the rear came the bath 
chair with its hawklike occupant. Beside it was Miss Burden with Ponto 
on a lead. 

“T tell you what, mater,” said the voice of youth. “If those two old 
bucks are not ridin’ jealous they will be very soon.” 

“Sssh, my pet,” said mamma, placing a particularly neat suéde over 
the mouth of young hopeful. 

“If you call me Goose,” the deliciously ludicrous drawl was borne on 
the zephyrs of spring, “I may call you Gobo, may I not?” 

“?Arry,” said a bystander with a gesture of ferocious disgust to a com- 
panion who embellished a frock coat with a pair of brown boots, “that’s 
what they call claws. It fairly makes vou sick. That’s what comes of 
’aving a ’ouse of Lords.” 

The proprietor of the brown boots assented heartily. 

“Tf I was a nob,” said he, “I would learn to respect meself.” 

The voice of command came forth from the bath chair. 

“George,” it said, “have you noticed the tulips?” 

“No,” said George, “where are they ?” 

He looked down at his feet to see if he had trodden upon them. 

“Burden,” said the old lady, “take the dook across the road to see 
the tulips.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, it must be confessed, his grace permitted him- 
self to be conducted by Ponto and the faithful gentlewoman over the way 
to look at a bed of flowers. 

“Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne, “to-morrow you must take my 
niece to view the National Gallery.” 

“That will be too sweet,” said Miss Perry. 

Andover bestowed upon his old friend and adversary a look of wari- 
ness tempered with gratitude. 


(To be continued) 
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QUO ABEO? 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


THE flood flows down, the sails are spreading, 
The destined voyage must begin ;— 

A quiet farewell, and then, undreading, 
I enter in. 


But far at sea—“Sir Captain, shelter 

Awaits us whither? What harbor saves?”— 
Nor sound nor motion but the welter 

Of heavy waves. 


“Yet tell me—there shall be an ending? 
Some port with hope of us is lit? 

Within some haven we find friending ? 
Ah, teach me it! 


“Captain, . . . these seas . . . are not uncharted? 
We voyage not in blind amaze, 

Growing forever fainter-hearted, 
Unending days?” 


No word,—until I fall entreating: 
“If here we wander evermore, 

If there shall never be a mecting 
Again, ashore,— 


“Oh why the vessel, why the sailing ?— 
Sink we to rest beneath the sea, 
Unsought, unlonging, unavailing, 
No more to be?” 


Silence—that stings me with the daring 

To spring and seize that Shape unknown: 
O God—'tis J with whom I’m faring 

Alone, alone! 


George Herbert Clarke. 
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THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


By thought transference I mean a possible communication between 
mind and mind, by means other. than any of the known organs of sense: 
what I may call a sympathetic connection between mind and mind; 
using the term mind in a vague and popular sense, without strict defi- 
nition. What do I mean by sympathetic connection? Take some 
examples: 

A pair of iron levers, one on the ground, the other some hundred 
yards away on a post, are often seen to be sympathetically connected ; 
for when a railway official hauls one of them through a certain angle, 
the distant lever or semaphore arm revolves through a similar angle. 
The disturbance has travelled from one to the other through a very 
obvious medium of communication—viz., an iron wire or rope. 

The pulling of a knob, followed by the ringing of a bell, is a similar 
process, and the transmission of the impulse in either of these cases is 
commonly considered simple and mechanical. It is not so simple as we 
think; for concerning cohesion we are exceedingly ignorant, and why 
one end of a stick moves when the other end is touched no one at present 
is clearly able to tell us. 

A couple of tuning forks, or precisely similar musical instruments, 
isolated from each other and from other bodies, suspended in air, let 
us say. Sound one of them and the other responds—i.e., begins to emit 
the same note. This is known in acoustics as sympathetic resonance ; 
and again a disturbance has travelled through the medium from one 
to the other. The medium in this case is intangible, but - familiar, 
viz., atmospheric air. 

Next, suspend a couple of magnets, alike in all deat pivoted on 
points at some distance from each other. Touch one of the magnets and 
set it swinging, the other begins to swing slightly, too. Once more a 
disturbance has travelled from one to the other, but the medium 
in this case is by no means obvious. It is nothing solid, liquid, 
or gaseous; that much is certain. Whether it is material or not 
depends partly on what we mean by material—partly requires more 
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knowledge before a satisfactory answer can be given. We do, however, 
know something of the medium operative in this case, and we call it 
ether. 

In these cases the intensity of the response varies with distance, and 
at a sufficiently great distance the response would be imperceptible. This 
may hastily be set down as a natural consequence of a physical medium 
of communication and a physical or mechanical disturbance ; but it is not 
quite so. A couple of telephones connected properly by wires are sympa- 
thetic, and if one is tapped the other receives a shock. Whatever is said 
to one is repeated by the other, and distance is practically unimportant ; 
at any rate, there is no simple law of inverse square, or any such kind 
of law; there is a definite channel for the disturbance between the two. 
The real medium of communication is still the ether. 

Take a mirror, pivoted on an axle, and capable of slight motion. At 
a distance let there be a suitable receiving instrument, say a drum of 
photographic paper and a lens. If the sun is shining on the mirror, and 
everything properly arranged, a line may be drawn by it on the paper 
miles away, and every tilt given to the mirror shall be reproduced as a 
kink in the line. This may go on over great distances; no wire or 
anything else commonly called “material” connecting the two stations, 
nothing but a beam of sunlight, a peculiar state of the ether. 

So far we have been dealing with mere physics. To poach a little 
on the ground of physiology, take two brains, as like as possible, say 
belonging to two similar animals; place them a certain distance apart, 
with no known obvious means of communication, and see if there is any 
sympathetic link between them. Apply a stimulus to one and observe 
whether the other in any way responds. To make the experiment con- 
veniently, it is best to avail one’s self of the entire animal and not of 
its brain alone. It is then easy to stimulate one of the brains through 
any of the creature’s peripheral sense organs, and it may be possible to 
detect whatever effect is excited in the other brain by some motor im- 
pulse, some muscular movement of the appropriate animal. 

So far as I know, the experiment has hitherto been principally tried 
on man. This has certain advantages and certain disadvantages. The 
main advantage: is that the motor result of intelligent speech is more 
definite and instructive than mere pawings and gropings or twitchings. 
The main disadvantage is that the liability to conscious deception and 
fraud becomes serious, much more serious than it is with a less cunning 
animal. 

It by no means follows that the experiment will succeed with a lower 
animal because it succeeds with man; but I am not aware of its having 
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been tried at present except with man. A simple mode of trying the 
experiment would be to pinch or hurt one animal and see if the other 
can feel any pain. If it does feel anything it will probably twitch and 
rub, or it may become vocal with displeasure. 

There are two varieties of the experiment: First, wi some manifest 
link or possible channel, as, for instance, where two individuals hold 
hands through a stuffed-up hole in the wall; and, second, with no such 
obvious medium, as when they are at a distance from one another. 

Instead of simple pain in any part of the skin, one may stimulate 
the brain otherwise by exciting some special sense organ; for instance, 
those of taste or smell. Apply nauseous or pleasant materials to the 
palate of one animal and watch the countenance of the other; or, if 
human, get the receptive person to describe the substance which the 
other is tasting. 

These experiments have been tried with human subjects, and they 
have had a fair measure of positive result. But I am not concerned 
with making assertions regarding facts, or expecting credence at present. 
A serious amount of study is necessary before one is in a position to 
criticise any statement of fact. What I am concerned to show is that 
such experiments are not on the face of them absurd; that they are 
experiments which ought to be made; and that any result actually 
obtained, if definite and clear, ought to be gradually and cautiously 
accepted, whether it be positive or negative. 

It may be objected that my mode of statement involves some 
hypothesis. The nerves of an individual, A, are stimulated, and the 
muscles of another individual, B, respond. How do I know that the 
brain of either A or B has anything to do with it? Why may it not 
be an immediate connection between the peripheral sense organs them- 
selves? This is improbable, and we are driven by probability to ascend 
at least as high as brain in order to explain such facts as I have postu- 
lated as possibly true. I have not the slightest wish to dogmatise, and 
only to save space do I make that much assumption. 

An experiment with a sound or smell stimulus is manifestly not very 
crucial unless the intervening distance between A and B is excessive. 
But a sight stimulus can be readily confined within narrow limits of 
space. Thus, a picture can be held up in front of the eyes of A, and B 
can be asked if he sees anything; if he does, to describe it or to draw it. 
If the picture or diagram thus shown to A is one that has only just been 
drawn by the responsible experimenter himself; if it is one that has 
no simple name that can be signalled; if A is not allowed to touch B 
or to move during the course of the experiment, and has never seen 
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the picture before; if, by precaution of screening, rays from the picture 
can be positively asserted never to have entered the eyes of B; and if, 
nevertheless, B describes it, however dimly, and is able to draw it, in 
dead silence on the part of all concerned, then the experiment would be 
a good one. 

But not yet would it be conclusive. We must consider who A and B 
are. If they are a pair of persons who go about together and make 
money out of the exhibition; if they are in any sense a brace of pro- 
fessionals accustomed to act together, nothing is solidly proved by such 
an experiment, for cunning is by no means an improbable hypothesis. 
Cunning takes such a variety of forms it is best to eliminate it alto- 
gether. That can be done by using unassorted individuals in unaccus- 
tomed rooms. ‘True, the experiment may thus become much more 
difficult, if not quite impossible. Two entirely different tuning forks 
will not respond. ‘Two strangers are not usually sympathetic, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; perhaps we ought not to expect a response. 
Nevertheless, the experiment must be made, and if B is found able to 
respond, not only to Al, but also to A2, A3, and other complete 
strangers, under the conditions above stated, then the experiment may be 
regarded as satisfactory. I am prepared to assert that such satisfactory 
experiments have been made. 

Whenever I use the term thought-transference, I never mean any- 
thing like public performances, whether by genuine persons or impostors. 
The human race is so constituted that such performances have their 
value—they incite others to try experiments; but in themselves, and 
scientifically, public performances are useless, and often tend to obscure 
a phenomenon by covering it with semi-legitimate contempt. 

Suppose A and B left alone, and not stimulated by any third person, 
C’; it is quite possible for A to combine the functions of C with his own 
functions and to stimulate himself. He may look at a picture or a play- 
ing card, or he may taste a substance, or he may, if he can, simply think 
of a number, or a scene, or an event, and, so to speak, keep it vividly in 
his mind. It may happen that B will be able to describe the scene of 
which A is thinking, sometimes almost correctly, sometimes with a large 
admixture of error, or at least of dimness. 

To go a step further. Let A and B be not thinking of experiment- 
ing at all. Let them be at a distance from one another, and going about 
their ordinary vocations, including somnolence and other passive as well 
as active occupations of the twenty-four hours. Let us, however, not 
suppose them strangers, but relatives or intimate friezids; still better, 
perhaps (I make no assertions on any of these points), twin brothers. 
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Let something vividly excite A ; let him fall down a cliff, or be run over 
by a horse, or fall into a river; or let him be taken violently ill, or be 
subject to some strong emotion; or let him be at the point of death. 

Is it not conceivable that if any such sympathetic connection between 
individuals as I have been postulating exists, that a violent stimulus, 
such as we have supposed A to receive, may be able to induce in B, even 
though inattentive and otherwise occupied, some dim echo, reverberation, 
response, and cause him to be more or less aware that A is suffering or 
perturbed? If B is busy, self-absorbed, actively engaged, he may notice 
nothing. If he happen to be quiescent, vacant, moody, or half or whole 
asleep, he may realize and be conscious of something. He may perhaps 
only feel a vague sense of depression in general; or he may feel the de- 
pression and associate it definitely with A; or he may be more distinctly 
aware of what is happening, and call out that A had a fall, or an ac- 
cident, or is being drowned, or is ill; or he may have a specially vivid 
dream which will trouble him long after he wakes; or he may think he 
hears A’s voice; or lastly, he may conjure up an image of A so vividly 
before his “mind’s eye” that he may be able to persuade himself and 
others that he has seen his apparition—sometimes a mere purposeless ap- 
parition, sometimes in a setting of a sort of vision or picture not unlike 
what is at the time elsewhere really happening. 

I confess that the weight of testimony is sufficient to satisfy my own 
mind that such things do undoubtedly occur; that distance is no barrier 
to the sympathetic communication of intelligence in some way of which 
we are at present ignorant; that the danger or death of a distant child, 
or brother, or husband may be signalled to the heart of a human being 
fitted to be the recipient of such a message. We call the process telepathy— 
sympathy at a distance; we do not understand it. What is the medium 
of communication? Is it through the air, like the tuning forks; or 
through the ether, like the magnets; or is it something non-physical, and 
exclusively psychical? No one can as yet tell. We must know far more 
about it before we can answer that question, perhaps before we can be 
sure whether the question has a meaning or not. 

Meanwhile, plainly, telepathy strikes us as a spontaneous occurrence 
of that intercommunication between mind and mind (or brain and 
brain) which, for want of a better term, we at present style thought- 
transference. We may be wrong in thus regarding it, but as scientific 
men that is how we are bound to regard it unless forced by the weight of 
evidence into some apparently less tenable position. The opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that the spontaneously occurring impressions 
can be artificially and experimentally imitated by conscious attempts to 
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produce them. Individuals are known who can by an effort of will excite 
the brain of another person at a moderate distance, say another part of 
the same town, possibly further—I am not sure of that—so that these 
second persons imagine that they hear him call or they see his face. 
These are called experimental apparitions and appear well established. 

What is the meaning of this unexpected sympathetic resonance, this 
syntonic reverberation between minds? Is it conceivably the germ of a 
new sense, something which the human race is, in the progress of evolu- 
tion, destined to receive in fuller measure? or is it the relic of a faculty 
possessed by our animal ancestry before speech was? 

I have no wish to intrude speculations, and I cannot answer these 
questions except in terms of speculation. I wish to assert nothing but 
what I believe to be solid and verifiable facts. Suppose I discover a piece 
of paper with scrawls on it. I may guess they are intended for some- 
thing, but as they are to me illegible hieroglyphics, I carry it to one per- 
son after another and get them to look at it, but it excites in them no 
response. They perceive little more than a savage would perceive. But 
not so with all of them. One man to whom I show it has the perceptive 
faculty, so to speak; he becomes wildly excited; he begins to sing; he 
rushes for an arrangement of wood and catgut, and fills the air with 
vibrations. Even the others can now faintly appreciate the meaning. 
The piece of paper was a lost manuscript of Beethoven. 

What sort of thought transference is that? Where is the A to whom 
the ideas originally occurred? He has been dead for years; his thought 
has been fossilized, lain dormant in matter, but it only wanted a sym- 
pathetic and educated mind to perceive it, to revive it, and to make it 
the property of the world. Idea, I call it; but it is not only idea: there 
may be a world of emotion stored in matter, ready to be released as by a 
detent. Action of mind on matter, reaction of matter on mind—are 
these things, after all, commonplaces, too? 

If so, what is not possible? 

Here is a room where a tragedy occurred, where the human spirit was 
strung to intensest anguish. Is there any trace of that agony present 
still and able to be appreciated by an attuned and receptive mind? I 
assert nothing, except that it is not inconceivable. I do not regard the 
evidence for these things as so conclusive as for some of the other 
phenomena I have dealt with, but the belief in such facts may be forced 
upon us, and the garment of superstition is already dropping from them. 
They will take their place if true, in an orderly universe, along with 
other not wholly unallied and already well-known occurrences. 

Is it credible that a relic, a lock of hair, an old garment, retains any 
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indication of a departed, retains any portion of his personality? Does not 
an old letter? Does not a painting? An “old master” we call it. There 
may be much of the personality of the old master thus preserved. Is not 
the emotion felt on looking at it a kind of thought-transference from the 
departed? A painting differs from a piece of music in that it is con- 
stantly incarnate, as it were. It is there for all to see, for some to under- 
stand. The music requires incarnation, it can be performed, as we say, 
and then it can be appreciated. But in no case without the attuned and 
thoughtful mind; and so these things are, in a sense, thought-transfer- 
ence, but deferred thought-transference. They may be likened to 
telepathy, not only reaching over tracts of space, but deferred through 
epochs of time. 

Think over these great things and be not unduly sceptical about little 
things. An attitude of keen and critical inquiry must continually be 
maintained, and in that sense any amount of scepticism is not only 
legitimate but necessary. The kind of scepticism I deprecate is not that 
which sternly questions and rigorously probes, it is rather that which 
confidently asserts and dogmatically denies. But this kind is not true 
scepticism, in the proper sense of the word, for it deters inquiry and for- 
bids inspection. It is too positive concerning the boundaries of knowl- 
edge and the line where superstition begins. 

Phantasms and dreams, and ghosts, crystal-gazing, premonitions, and 
clairvoyance: the region of superstition; yes, but possibly also the region 
of fact. As taxes on credulity they are trifles compared to the things 
we are already familiar with—only too familiar with—stupidly and 
inanely inappreciative of. 

Let superstition envelop the whole of our knowledge and existence 
if it envelop any, but let it be called by a less ignoble name. 


A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN POET 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Ir was with rather more than a dash of scepticism that I read the 
. letter from a friend, who was delving in the John Carter Brown library 
in Providence, announcing that he had discovered nuggets of pure gold 
in a volume of American verse by Frederick Goddard Tuckerman, a poet 
whose work finds no place in Mr. Stedman’s anthology, and who is prob- 
ably unknown to most of the readers of Tur Forum, as he was to me. 
I sent an order for his book, however, to a dealer in Boston, and then 
forgot the incident. 
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A year later the book came, evidently after long search. It was the 
second edition, published in Boston by Ticknor and Fields in 1864, 
bound in the familiar brown of that famous house. The first edition was 
printed in 1860. My copy bore this inscription on the fly leaf: “Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe, with the compliments of the author.” I looked within for 
marginal notes, but if Mrs. Stowe read, she had made no comments. The 
only inserts were newspaper clippings about the Beecher family! The 
gold nuggets that my friend promised, however, were there, and as I 
read I wondered why poetry such as this had found no tiniest place in 
an American anthology, why this introspective, withdrawing, contempla- 
tive man, for all the metrical faults and the slender bulk of his verse, 
was so absolutely unknown in the history of American letters. It did not 
seem just or right. I should like if possible to shed a tiny ray back upon 
his memory. His was a rare, if imperfect poetic faculty; and certain 
portions of his verse are worthy of perpetuation. 

About his history I have been able to learn little. He was born in 1821, 
of a distinguished Boston family. Joseph Tuckerman, the noted phil- 
anthropist and Unitarian clergyman, was his uncle. His older brother 
was Edward Tuckerman, the famous professor of botany at Amherst Col- 
lege from 1858 to 1886. And one of his cousins was Henry T. Tucker- 
man, once prominent as a critic and poet. He entered the class of 1841 
at Harvard, but left at the end of his Freshman year. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, a classmate, writes to me: “I never knew why he left 
my class, but perhaps from such family obstacles as his older brother met. 
I remember he came back among us at some kind of gathering during our 
college course and seemed very cordial and friendly to all. I remember 
him as a refined and gentlemanly fellow, but did not then know him as 
a poet. I see him put down as a lawyer in Boston [in Adams’ Diction- 
ary of American Authors], but have no recollection of that fact. His 
name appears in the list of the Law School, from 1840 to 1842, and he 
took his degree as LL.B.” His class secretary, the Hon. John 8S. Keyes, 
of Concord, Mass., has not been able to supply me with further informa- 
tion. He published but the one volume of poetry, when he was thirty- 
nine, and nothing else. That poetry shows him as passing much of his 
time in the country, apparently in Western Massachusetts. He could 
hardly have taken an active part in the life of Boston—then a much 
smaller city—or Colonel Higginson, himself in the thick of everything, 
would have met him. Evidently his was the life of a recluse. 

But perhaps the man is sufficiently self-revealing in his verse. At a 
period when the country was stirring to its depths with the great issues 
that precipitated the Civil War, he wrote of hare-bells in the woods and 
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the slow, quiet march of the seasons. At a time when Patmore’s The 
Angel in the House was one of the six best sellers (fancy a book of verse 
ever having been a best seller!) he troubled little with narrative poetry. 
At a period when American poetry was only too full alike of moral 
platitudes and flowers of speech, his poetry was filled with the flowers of 
the field. A minute and faithful and tender rendering of the New 
England landscape about him was his interest—that, and his own moods. 
There may well be a trace of Thoreau and the Transcendentalists in his 
work. But mostly, even in its faults, it is but himself—a shy, thoughtful, 
imaginative man, withdrawing from the world, not so much scornful of 
its ways as little caring for them or understanding them. Lacking the 
philosophical depth and the sense of form and style which distinguished 
Edward Rowland Sill, he yet had Sill’s gift of pensive introspection, with 
a love of Nature for its own sake quite his own. His famous brother 
could not handle plants and flowers more lovingly than he. His poetry 
deals almost exclusively with the Nature about him and his own moods 
in the face of it, and with the small but poignant ripples of his personal 
griefs. 

His favorite medium is the sonnet; and yet there is not a per- 
fectly formed sonnet in his volume. He either scorned or did not 
know the rules of the sonnet form. ‘The sonnet mood, however, he 


knew very well, and could create with a kind of passionate dignity 
fourteen line stanzas that make the poetry of his cousin Henry, included 
in every anthology, look trivial and commonplace. Here are two, the 
one flowing out of the other, as was his unfortunate trick, that show 
him in one of his frequent moods of religious awe, and show, too, 
the flashes of pure gold in his imagination, as in the first three lines 
of the second sonnet: 


The starry flower, the flower-like stars that fade 
And brighten with the daylight and the dark— 
The bluet in the green I faintly mark, 

The glimmering crags with laurel overlaid, 

Even to the Lord of light, the Lamp of shade, 
Shine one to me—the least, still glorious made 

As crownéd moon or heaven’s great hierarch. 

And so, dim grassy flower and night-lit spark, 

Still move me on and upward for the True; 

Seeking through change, growth, death, in new and old, 
The full in few, the statelier in the less, 

With patient pain; always remembering this— 

His hand, who touched the sod with showers of gold, 
Stippled Orion on the midnight blue. 
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And so, as this great sphere (now turning slow 
Up to the light from that abyss of stars, 

Now wheeling into gloom through sunset bars) 
With all its elements of form and flow, 

And life in life, where crown’d yet blind must go 
The sensible king—is but a Unity 

Compressed of motes impossible to know; 

Which worldlike yet in deep analogy 

Have distance, march, dimension and degree; 

So the round earth—which we the world do call— 
Is but a grain in that which mightiest swells, 
Whereof the stars of light are particles, 

As ultimate atoms of one infinite Ball 

On which God moves, and treads beneath his feet the All! 


Turning the page we come on a poem called “The Question.” “How 
shall 1 array my love?” he asks. He ranges the earth for rare robes and 
jewels, but, because his love is a simple New England girl, he rejects 
them all as inappropriate, even as unworthy, and closing sings: 


The river-riches of the sphere, 

All that the dark sea-bottoms bear, 
The wide earth’s green convexity, 

The inexhaustible blue sky, 

Hold not a prize so proud, so high, 
That it could grace her, gay or grand, 
By garden-gale and rose-breath fanned; 
Or as to-night I saw her stand, 

Lovely in the meadow land, 

With a clover in her hand. 


It would be hard to excel the magic simplicity of these lines. Surely, 
here again is gold. 

Tuckerman’s powers of observation of natural effects might be illus- 
trated by a hundred examples. Perhaps these opening lines to “The 
School Girl,” a New England idyll, will serve as well as any: 


The wind, that all the day had scarcely clashed 
The cornstalks in the sun, as the sun sank 
Came rolling up the valley like a wave, 

Broke in the beech and washed among the pine, 
And ebbed to silence; but at the welcome sound— 
Leaving my lazy book without a mark, 

In hopes to lose among the blowing fern 

The dregs of headache brought from yesternight, 
And stepping lightly lest the children hear— 

I from a side door slipped, and crossed a lane 
With bitter Mayweed lined, and over a field 
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Snapping with grasshoppers, until I came 
Down where an interrupted brook held way 
Among the alders. There, on a strutting branch 
Leaving my straw, I sat and wooed the west, 
With breast and palms outspread as to a fire. 


But these powers of observation are again illustrated in “Margites,” 
a lyric of thirteen stanzas that may well stand to the reader of to-day as 
the essence of this forgotten poet’s gift, and of his life. The poem begins: 
I neither plough the field nor sow, 
Nor hold the spade, nor drive the cart, 


Nor spread the heap, nor hill nor hoe, 
To keep the barren land in heart. 


After four stanzas in similar strain the reader comes upon this exquisite 
bit of landscape painting, as simple, as humble, yet as instinct with sug- 
gestion as any in the works of Tuckerman’s unforgotten contemporaries : 


But, leaning from my window, chief 

1 mark the Autumn’s mellow signs— 
The frosty air, the yellow leaf, 

The ladder leaning on the vines. 


The maple from his brood of boughs 
Puts northward out a reddening limb; 
The mist draws faintly round the house; 
And all the headland heights are dim. 


Then the poem continues to its close: 


And yet it is the same as when 
I looked across the chestnut woods, 
And saw the barren landscape then 
O’er the red bunch of lilac buds; 


And all things seem the same. "Tis one 
To lie in sleep, or toil as they 

Who rise beforetime with the sun, 
And so keep footstep with their day; 


For aimless oaf and wiser fool 

Work to one end by differing deeds ;— 
The weeds rot in the standing pool; 

The water stagnates in the weeds; 


And all by waste or warfare falls, 

Has gone to wreck, or crumbling goes, 
Since Nero planned his golden walls, 

Or the Cham Cublai built his house. 
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But naught I reck of change and fray; 
Watching the clouds at morning driven, 
The still declension of the day; 
And, when the moon is just in heaven, 


I walk, unknowing where or why; 
Or idly lie beneath the pine, 

And bite the dry brown threads, and lie 
And think a life well lost is mine. 


“A life well lost!” The phrase is pathetically revealing—and pro- 
phetic. Would it have been lost if Tuckerman had possessed a sense of 
style, or a care for style, so that in this poem just quoted, for example, 
the better stanzas had not been followed by the crudities of the rest? He 
was a poet by instinct, but not by trade. Too often his verse is valuable 
as the revelation of a personality to the curious seeker, not as music to 
the many. There is something precious, almost amateur, about it. There 
is a delicate Pharisaism in this sonnet, for instance, that may conceiv- 
ably have grated on the sterner consciences of his neighbors: 


“That boy,” the farmer said, with hazel wand 
Pointing him out, half by the haycock hid, 
“Though bare sixteen can work at what he’s bid 
From sun till set, to cradle, reap or band.” 

I heard the words, but scarce could understand 
Whether they claimed a smile or gave me pain; 
Or was it aught to me, in that green lane, 
That all day yesterday, the briers amid, 

He held the plough against the jarring land 
Steady, or kept his place among the mowers; 
Whilst other fingers, sweeping for the flowers, 
Brought from the forest back a crimson stain? 
Was it a thorn that touched the flesh? or did 
The poke-berry spit purple on my hand? 


And yet how far he was in soul from mere Pharisaism, how much this 
shy searcher for poke-berries and lover of the field flowers was troubled 
by the world-old problems, the two sonnet sequences at the end of his 
book attest. The first sequence closes with several sonnets depicting 
the discords in Nature, 


For Nature daily through her grand design 
Breathes contradiction when she seems most clear. 


The final sonnet—like all the rest departing, after the first four lines, 
completely from the established rhyme scheme—is surely none the less 
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touched with fire from the high altar; surely it flashes hints of an 
imagination that missed by ever so little poetic greatness. 


Not the round natural world, not the deep mind, 
The reconcilement holds: the blue abyss 

Collects it not; our arrows sink amiss; 

And but in Him may we our import find. 

The agony to know, the grief, the bliss 

Of toil, is vain and vain! clots of the sod 
Gathered in heat and haste, and flung behind, 
To blind ourselves and others—what but this, 
Still grasping dust and sowing toward the wind? 
No more thy meaning seek, thine anguish plead; 
But leaving straining thought and stammering word 
Across the barren azure pass to God; 

Shooting the void in silence, like a bird— 

A bird that shuts his wings for better speed! 


The sequence which closes the book is curiously intimate, almost it 
is a diary of the poet’s moods of grief for the loss of the woman he loved. 
In an earlier lyric he describes a trip into the woods in April, where he 
finds Mayflowers pushing up through the mould, presaging summer. The 
poem closes with these stanzas: 


Since I found that buried garland, 
Fair and fresh and rosy-cold, 

All has been its life foreshadowed— 
Woods in umbrage banked and rolled, 


Meadows brimmed with clover, ridges 
Where through fern the lupine crowds, 
And upon the sandstone ledges 
Laurel heaped like sunset clouds: 


But the wayward mind, regretful, 
Wanders through that April day, 
And, by fields forever faded, 
Seems to tread a vanished way, 


Till it finds those low lights flushing 
Through the pine trees’ mouldered spines, 
And hears still the mournful gushing 
Of the north wind in the pines. 


A mind thus attuned to delicate melancholy could not but envisage 
a grief vastly deeper, more real, to linger over it and to make of it some- 
thing piercing and beautiful. 
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Again, again, ye part in stormy grief 

From these bare hills and bowers so built in vain, 
And lips and hearts that will not move again— 
Pathetic Autumn and the writhled leaf; 

Dropping away in tears with warning brief: 

The wind reiterates a wailful strain, 

And on the skylight beats the restless rain, 

And vapour drowns the mountain, base and brow. 
I watch the wet black roofs through mist defined, 
I watch the raindrops strung along the blind, 
And my heart bleeds, and all my senses bow 

In grief; as one mild face, with suffering lined, 
Comes up in thought: oh, wildly, rain and wind, 
Mourn on! she sleeps, nor heeds your angry sorrow now. 


Here is a poem worthy of a place in Mr. Stedman’s or any other 
anthology of American poetry. It violates the metrical rule of the son- 
net; but do not call it a sonnet, then, call it simply a stanza. Surely 
inspiration outweighs mere form. The bit of observation of the raindrops 
“strung along the blind” gives it a pictorial vividness not unlike Rossetti, 
and “the wet black roofs through mists defined,” also. It has passion, 
sincerity; it stabs. Or, again, take this sonnet, even more irregular in 
form, but hardly less passionately sincere, and in its closing couplet 
truly and splendidly imaginative: 


My Anna! when for thee my head was bowed, 
The circle of the world, sky, mountain, main, 
Drew inward to one spot; and now again 

Wide Nature narrows to the shell and shroud. 
In the late dawn they will not be forgot, 

And evenings early dark; when the low rain 
Begins at nightfall, though no tempests rave, 
I know the rain is falling on her grave; 

The morning views it, and the sunset cloud 
Points with a finger to that lonely spot; 

The crops, that up the valley rolling go, 

Ever toward her slumber bow and blow! 

I look on the sweeping corn and the surging rye, 
And with every gust of wind my heart goes by! 


It must not be supposed that the predominant note of Tuckerman’s 
one slender volume is elegiac; rather is it a note of tender, wistful con- 
templation of the quiet New England countryside, a contemplation at 
once of its pictorial charm and of its meanings for the soul of Man. But, 
for a poet so introspective, personal griefs were his profoundest passion. 
Possibly I cannot do better in closing than to quote one more of his 
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elegiac poems. Unlike all his other lyrics, it makes little pretence at 
keeping within metrical limitations, or at any rate limitations of rhyme. 
For that reason, perhaps, it is all the more characteristic. If Frederick 
Goddard Tuckerman is a forgotten poet it is his lack of a sustained and 
well-wrought style which has made him s0, no less than his withdrawal 
from the ways of men into the still fields behind his home, than the frail, 
slender nature of his muse. Yet one wonders why this lyric, at least, 
has been so utterly opliterated by time, the more when one reads the 
scores by his contemporaries which have been preserved in the anthologies. 
Where will you find one of theirs, after all, with quite the simple, sting- 
ing grief of this, though it trip to rhyme ever so sweetly ?— 


I took from its glass a flower, 
To lay on her grave with dull, accusing tears; 
But the heart of the flower fell out as I handled the rose, 
And my heart is shattered and soon will wither away. 


I watch the changing shadows, 
And the patch of windy sunshine upon the hill, 
And the long blue woods; and a grief no tongue can tell 
Breaks at my eyes in drops of bitter rain. 


I hear her baby wagon, 
And the little wheels go over my heart: 
Oh! when will the light of the darkened house return? 
Oh! when will she come who made the hills so fair? 


I sit by the parlor window, 
When twilight deepens and winds grow cold without; 
But the blessed feet no more come up the walk, 
And my little girl and I ery softly together. 


Walter Prichard Eaton. 


WHAT IS PRAGMATISM? 


BY P. G. AGNEW 


Since the intellectual renaissance brought about by the general 
acceptance of evolutionary theory, and the spread of its doctrines to a 
dominant place in every department of thought, there has been very 
little progress in the regular schools of metaphysics. And it is now 
agreed by friends and foes alike that at the present time there is but one 
live, really live and growing, subject in the whole field of philosophy. 
That subject is pragmatism. 
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As it claims to be merely a logical development of the scientific 
method, it is doubtless best to approach it from that standpoint. 

To the lay mind it is very disconcerting to see the kaleidoscopic 
changes that are continually taking place in all branches of science. We 
have no sooner accepted the nebular hypothesis as one of the ultimate 
laws of nature than the geologist on the one hand and the mathematician 
on the other tell us that it will have to be abandoned. One generation 
of naturalists delights us by teaching us to believe that every coral 
island is built from the bottom of the ocean by the accumulated remains 
of millions of generations of polyps, and the next would have us believe 
that they are merely the caps of oceanic mountains. 

For a century the very foundation on which chemistry was built 
was the doctrine that the mass, the total amount of things in the uni- 
verse, was unchangeable, but now more chemists doubt it than believe it. 

Sixty years ago Adam Smith was thought to have said all but the last 
word on economics, and his principle of laissez-faire was the holy of 
holies; but now laissez-faire has been abandoned and only a single one 
of his laws remains unchallenged. 

And so it is in all lines; theories of inheritance, of chemical affinity, 
of disease, of health, of life, of death—all come and go so rapidly that 
we can scarcely keep pace with the procession. And when we look into 
any specialized phase of a subject, the host of ever-changing theories 
simply bewilders any but the extreme specialist. 

And now the interesting part of it is that the man of science is 
the very one who is not worried by these shifting sands. He is too busy - 
using the various theories to accomplish things. He seems to think 
no more of discarding one theory for another than he does of taking up 
a larger test-tube or beaker, or of adjusting his microscope to a different 
power. 

Spencer has well said that the aim of science is prediction. Now 
your man of science wants, first of all, to predict correctly, and, secondly, 
to do it easily. Accordingly, he picks out the most workable theory, or, 
if none will do it well, he tries to invent a better, exactly as a carpenter 
would select the most suitable of his tools, or try to design a new and 
better one. The man who calculated eclipses by the cycles and epicycles 
of Ptolemy was no less an astronomer than he who uses tables founded 
on Newton’s law. 

Gibbon states that in Rome, “to the common people all religions were 
all equally true, to the philosopher all equally false, and to the politician 


all equally useful.” Your man of science is a true politician when it 
comes to theories. 
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The old-time definition assumed that there were three stages in the 
development of a theory—hypothesis, theory, law—each indicating the 
amount of confidence that was placed in it at different stages of its 
evolution. But the newer view is to regard a theory as changing into a 
fact as it is shown to work in more and more cases. It is now a fact 
that the earth is round, though before Columbus it was a theory. His 
arguments and achievement, Magellan’s feat, the shadows in eclipses, 
and, most of all, modern surveying, have shown that the erstwhile theory 
works, that it is so useful as to be necessary in many different fields and 
so is dubbed a fact. 

A scientific fact, then, seems to be a scientific theory that has been 
verified. And it is worth while noting that verify literally means to 
make rather than to show to be true. In reading the narrative of the 
attempts of an investigator like Faraday to make headway in developing 
a new science, one can but liken him to a man getting out of a labyrinth. 
At every step a dozen different paths may be followed. The one that 
leads him out is the “true” one. There may be several “true” ones. Each 
path is a claim to truth, which has to be validated. The pioncer investi- 
gator must needs be interested in finding a “true” way, not the “truest” 
way, which means simply the most convenient way. That must be 
striven for by those who come after, surveying and resurveying; but they 
can never be sure that they have the method that is absolutely best, 
for who knows but some one will later find a still better path to 
tunnel out ? 

Now science is nothing but specialized common sense. We more or 
less unconsciously go through the same process a thousand times every 
day. We are startled by an unusual sound at night. A dozen explana- 
tions—that is, theories—each having a claim to truth, demand accept- 
ance. The most of them work so poorly—that is, are so absurd—that we 
do not dare suggest them to our companions. One or two of these 
claims to truth seem to work better and we orally propose them. Each 
is tried to see if it fits in well with the great body of theories which 
we have found to work well enough so that we call them the facts of 
every-day life. One works undeniably the best, and we say that the 
cat has made an unsuccessful attempt to mount the pantry shelf. 

A pragmatist would say that each one has made this fact for himself 
by showing that it, as a theory, is consistent with the body of theories 
which he has accepted until they have become facts, rather than that he 
has discovered a fact absolutely existent independently of him. In order 
to make this at all clear, or seemingly credible, we must go into it a 
little farther. 
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Several cases have occurred of a person born blind having the sight 
given by an operation. In each case the person had to learn to see. A 
landscape with people and objects in the foreground all seemed to one 
man as a mere indistinct blotch of colors, existing not in the outside 
world, but within his own eye. It is only by sorting the same maze of 
guesses, theories, that such a person classifies the complex into directions, 
distances, and objects, each one of which is a validated theory and con- 
veniently labeled a fact. Psychology teaches that the new-born child has 
to pass through this same tedious process in each of his senses, and how 
much more difficult it must be for the child; for he has no developed 
senses to help him form guesses looking toward a working analysis of 
crude sensations, as had the man with the restored vision. Looking back 
one step more, we see that the race must have gone through a process 
infinitely slower and more tedious in evaluating its endless jumble of 
theories into working shape before they became facts. The idea of a 
cat as an automatic object was, then, a theory in the life of each indi- 
vidual, just as well as of the race, much as it used to be a theory that 
the earth was round, only it was unconscious and illy defined and had 
to be tested out just as well. 

Let us take another illustration. The average man would decline 
to believe that the current in an ordinary electric lamp could change 
to and fro some millions of times per second. Yet a physicist would 
tell you that this very thing can quite easily be done and to him it is a 
real truth. It is by far the most convenient view he can take of it in 
order to understand what is going on in his experiments, and in order 
to make it do things for him, as, for example, to produce the waves for 
wireless telegraphy. Let us now examine a layman on his electrical facts. 
We snap a button and a lamp lights. The light does not fit in with his 
ideas of candle, kerosene, or gas. The wire-like loop is white hot. He 
knows that mysterious cables and wires are laid in conduits in the street 
and strung around the house; that wires have always to lead to street 
cars and motors before they can be made to run. The theory that the 
energy that lights the lamp comes through the copper wire fits in with his 
other facts. Still further, he has always heard that electricity is a 
marvellous force that even very wise men do not understand. He does 
not understand it. Excellent fit! So the theory that the power to 
light comes through the wire becomes for him a fact. At the same 
time, for the physicist it is a fact that the power does not come through 
the wire, but through the ether surrounding the wire, and to show his 
faith in his fact he gives us the wireless telegraph. 

Let us once more restate it. For the pragmatist, the noise which 
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disturbed us at night, the cat, the shelf, the pantry, the electric lamp, 
the wireless telegraph, are each theories that each individual has found 
to work consistently among the mass of his other theory-facts. 


A cynical writer has said that there are always three stages by which 
a great principle wins its way to popular approval: First, we say it is 
too absurd to merit consideration; second, that it is as old as the hills, 
anyway, and is to be found either in the Bible, Greek philosophy, or 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; third, it is so axiomatic that we have always 
believed it. 

Pragmatism is just now passing from the first into the second stage, 
and it is indicative of the political instinct of the pragmatists that they 
foresaw the conditions and have tried to disarm criticism by not only 
admitting that it is old, but claiming age as one of its virtues. They 
insist that they are only using the common-sense method of thinking that 
has been developing all down the ages, and trying to inject a little of 
it into the regular schools of philosophy. So Professor James entitles 
his last book Pragmatism, a New Name for an Old Way of Thinking. 
And the foremost English pragmatist, Mr. Schiller, harks back to pre- 
Socratic thought. He has translated a couple of papyri of the sophist 
Philonous, which remind one of the clear psychological essays of James 
himself. 

In fact, Schiller would have us believe the much abused sophists to 
have been upon the right track, but that the path to progress was barred 
for nearly twenty centiries by the unfortugate advent of Plato. 

Protagoras, the most eminent of the sophists, had made the maxim, 
“Man is the measure of all things” the core of his teachings. This is 
a most remarkable saying, being loaded with pragmatic meaning, 
making the truth or falsity of all things,—fact, fancy, law, theory, the ab- 
solute independence of the universe itself,—depend on how they fit into 
man’s mental make-up, the body of his opinions, beliefs, accepted theories, 
facts. You will see that in the “Man is the measure of all things” of 
Protagoras is included most of the theory of knowledge which we have 
been trying to develop, and which is now called pragmatism. 

Now one of Plato’s books he named Protagoras, and in it he por- 
trayed Socrates as making the most elaborate arguments to overthrow 
the whole philosophy which Protagoras built around “Man is the meas- 
ure.” To just what extent Socrates himself opposed Protagoras probably 
cannot be said, for if I understand the matter aright, we have not a sin- 
gle authenticated line of Socrates’s writings. Only accounts of his sayings 
and teachings recorded by Plato and other contemporaries have come 
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down to us, and there can be no doubt that Plato has made his Socrates 
a mere mouthpiece to give his own ideas. In fact, some writers enclose 
the name of Socrates in quotation marks, Perhaps Shakespeare’s speech 
of Mark Antony is about equally authentic historically. 

Plato elaborated an ideal universe (not merely world) for himself, 
and then tried to bridge the chasm between it and everyday life. Idealism 
was the thing, and for him it would be prostituting his ideal to check it 
by experiment. Perhaps it seemed more dignified, also, to discuss for 
years the anatomical structure of an animal from an a priori basis, rather 
than to dissect an animal and find out the facts. This is the very op- 
posite of the scientific or pragmatic method. 

What Schiller means by Plato’s being a barrier to progress was that 
his great dialectic genius allowed him to turn the whole Greek mind from 
the path of science to his own “intellectually suicidal idealism.” He says 
that if ever a man was born to be a scientific genius it was Aristotle, and 
insinuates that the overshadowing genius of the teacher obfuscated the 
mind of the pupil. A similar case occurred in historical geology in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Lamark had definitely formulated 
the hypothesis of organic evolution. The attention taken by the over- 
shadowing mind of Cuvier completely blocked progress until the advent 
of Darwin’s work half a century later; only in the Greek world progress 
was retarded twenty centuries instead of fifty years. 

Plato’s absolute idealism still dominates, or tyrannizes over common 
thought,—according to one’s point of view. No matter to what “ism” we 
subscribe we are always assuming that there is such a thing as the “ab- 
solutely absolute absolute,” as Professor Bawden calls it, an already-made- 
to-order scheme of things. Schiller regards this tendency, which has 
become nearly second nature to the most of men, as opposed to the open- 
mindedness so necessary to progress, and he holds Plato responsible for 
the condition. 

Pragmatists claim that the change in thought regarding logic is a 
step toward their attitude. Formal logic, as it came from the hands of 
Aristotle, was the method of correct thinking, a gift from the gods. 
But the view has changed. It is no longer considered an edict handed 
down, but merely a descriptive subject——what grammar is to language, 
that logic is to thought. “Plural verbs follow plural subjects” is not an 
absolute rule, but a general statement of a habit we observe in those 
speakers and writers whose style we like. So the syllogism, in logic, is a 
brief description of the most useful mode of thinking. 

Pragmatists go further and maintain that “pure reason” and the 
“purely intellectual” do not exist, that even the most severely logical 
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thought is not independent of human will and human emotion. One of 
James’s first steps toward pragmatism was his The Will to Believe, 
whose subject indicates this viewpoint. 

Some views recently put forth by a group of French mathematicians 
on the ultimate logical aspect of mathematical reasoning may make the 
meaning clearer. Mathematics is always held to be the logical science, the 
very citadel of logic. Consider in particular Euclidian geometry, the 
geometry we all were taught. Euclid erected it on a base of postulates, 
as they are technically called, assumptions, about points and lines, purely 
arbitrary, though of common experience. The most famous is about 
parallel lines. Now a Russian mathematician, Lobachevski by name, has 
developed an entirely different sort of geometry by taking all of Euclid’s 
postulates, excepting the one on parallel lines, which he changed. His 
geometry seems very strange and uncanny. We are used to the idea that 
if we add up the three angles of a triangle we get exactly 180°. His 
geometry makes it always less than 180°. Another peculiar property is 
that according to his geometry we cannot have two objects the same shape 
but different in size. That is, we could not make a table the same shape 
as this one, only twice as large in each dimension. But his geometry is 
no whit less logical than that of Euclid. 

Later, a celebrated German mathematician, Rieman, by another 
change in the parallel postulate, developed another geometry, which dif- 
fers from the Euclidian in the exactly opposite sense from that of 
Lobacheyski. For him, the angles of a triangle always add up to more 
than 180°. Again, it is just as logical as Euclid. We may express the 
relationships very crudely by saying that a people living under the reign 
of Rieman’s geometry would be on the outside of a sphere ; turn the sphere 
inside out and there we should find Lobachevski’s people, while we, who 
believe in Euclid, would strike a balance and live on a flat or plane 
surface. 

Poincaré, who is the leading mathematician of France, sums up the 
whole matter by saying that geometry is not true, it is not false, it 
is merely convenient. To determine which geometry is ultimately true 
would be like deciding which is the true method of counting money, dol- 
lars and cents, or pounds and shillings; or like discussing which is the 
true mode of locomotion, walking or automobiling. To generalize this, 
mathematics is an exquisitely convenient system of jugglery. For the 
pragmatist, then, mathematics is not a system of absolute immutable 
truths, but a method of doing things, whose value to the race is incon- 
ceivable. Carried to the subject of knowledge in general, the pragmatic 
method is to regard action, accomplishment as the primordial stuff out 
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of which and by which the world is to be explained. It adds a final step 
to evolutionary thought in making truth itself a growing thing. 

I am not sure that pragmatism is a philosophy. It seems to me more 
like the antithesis of philosophy, in that it does away with the idea of 
there being any absolute, immutable scheme of things, to discover which 
is the business of philosophy; that it is like Pythagoras learning the 
secrets of the Egyptian mysteries, the secret being that they had no se- 
crets and that there was no mystery. It seems that it would drive the 
last nail into the coffin of the spirit of orthodoxy, orthodoxy in the broader 
philosophical sense as well as in the more narrow religious one. 


Pragmatism inspires the feeling that it is as yet very incomplete, but 
that it is a growing conception. In present times the standpoint was first 
clearly stated by Mr. C. 8S. Peirce, in an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly some thirty years ago, on “How to Make our Ideas Clear.” It 
is interesting to note that while Peirce still champions pragmatism, he 
has recently stated that the doctrine to which it leads, of all meaning ly- 
ing in action, appealed to him more at thirty than it does at sixty. The 
idea lay dormant for twenty years when Professor William James took 
it up, and he is now the acknowledged leader of the movement. He re- 
signed his position last year in order to give his whole time to developing 
and spreading its teachings. Professor Dewey, of Columbia, is another 
leading exponent. Papini, in Italy, Poincaré, and a group of men of 
science in France are carrying on propaganda. Schiller, in England, is 
one of the most voluminous and polemic writers on the subject. Ostwald, 
the chemist, and Mach, who holds a chair of the history of science, are 
strongly influencing German thought along pragmatic lines. 

The word pragmatism comes from the Greek “pragma,” meaning 
thing or business. It really has more of the force of action than our 
word thing, being related to “prassein,” meaning to do. In Hamlet’s 
“The play’s the thing,” a better shade of the meaning is expressed. Mr. 
Schiller uses the word “humanism” instead of pragmatism. Probably 
most people take more kindly to it, as pragmatism really has a rather 
hard, materialistic sound. It also well expresses the old epigram of 
Protagoras, “Man is the measure of all things.” 


P. G. Agnew. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE NOVEL IN FRANCE 


(A PROPOS OF EDOUARD ROD’S PREFACE TO ALOYSE VALERIEN)' 


THE novel considered here is not the one merely intended to provide 
a few hours of pleasant reading by means of some sentimental story told 
possibly with a good sense of humor, but the novel which discusses for the 
general public, questions of general interest raised by the scientist, the 
social economist, or the moralist ; let us say te novel which, for the lay- 
man, replaces treatises of philosophy—and discusses these questions of 
course, conscientiously, not only with the obvious purpose of defending a 
paradox in order to secure a large sale. 

This serious novel has been cultivated with particularly great success 
in France during the whole of the nineteenth century. Many, many 
animated discussions of social problems—<divorce, poverty, socialism, 
feminism, and so forth—were inspired by such works of fiction. And 
even for the most impersonal writers, the time came in their career, when 
they could not resist the temptation of becoming didactic. Maupassant 
would write his Jnutile beauté, or his Vagabond, or his unfinished 
Angélus; Marcel Prévost, his feministic novels; Zola ended in a fit of en- 
thusiasm for a general social reform, as expressed in his Lvangiles; 
Bourget has more and more dropped the purely psychological novel in 
order to defend with’ passion traditional ideas in religion and ethics. . 
And now, if one looks back on the two or three years just elapsed, the 
fact will be realized that novels “a thése” have become very scarce; all of 
a sudden the preaching has ceased almost completely among novelists that 
count.? Of course, let there be no misunderstanding: it would be a great 
mistake to believe that recent novel writers ignore those social problems. 
No, indeed! They realize as deeply as ever the existence of many puzzling 
questions regarding modern life; but precisely the point is that they 
only realize their existence; they see them, they mention them, they even 
discuss them, but they do not try any longer to solve them. - 


*Aloyse Valérin. Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Perrin, 1908. 

"This is true in part also of the drama. In the domain of the novel, we 
ought perhaps to except in corpore women novelists; a good many of them are 
still willing to be didactic; but intellectual women are seldom possessed with @ 
sense of reality; they live generally either fifty years back of their age, or fifty 
years ahead; the result is that their influence on the intellectual development of 
their time amounts practically to nothing. 
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Those reflections came over us with peculiar force after turning the 
last page of Rod’s recent novel, Aloyse Valérien. This author may well 
be taken as representative of the present state of mind among novelists. 
Let us therefore consider more closely his case in the light of the volume 
just mentioned. 

Rod has always been one of our modern fiction writers who reflected 
most. But just on account of that, because he seemed to realize better the 
difficulties of the problems before him, he did not come out with brilliant 
theories, paradoxical standpoints, utopian promises like others. ‘The 
reader was under the impression that this man was sounding the problems 
of sorrow and happiness of humankind more deeply than many of his 
colleagues; and if nothing definite had come from him yet, was not 
the public authorized to expect from him, who had withheld plain talk 
so long, perhaps a more practical hint for the future?—Well! it seems 
not, for just now, when one might have believed that his turn had come, 
this very man wrote, for his last novel, a short Preface—it is not two 
pages long, in rather large types, but very significant coming at this 
hour—to the effect that no such thing was to be expected from him. After 
studying modern conditions of life carefully, conscientiously, persistently, 
he warns his readers that, should they ask him what message he 
brought to his fellow-men, his answer would simply be: There is no 
message ! 

This, at least, is what the writer reads between the lines of the Pref- 
ace which has been so widely commented in France. It contains, in its 
main part, a classification of Rod’s novels as they appear to him at this 
moment of his career. Besides a few “Cuvres de début,” he distinguishes 
between “Etudes psychologiques,” “Etudes passionnelles,” and “ftudes 
sociales.” Regarding the first group, it is evident from the words used that 
descriptions of mental attitudes are all they pretend to provide. Regard- 
ing the “Aiudes passionnelles,” Rod has this to say: “It was not the 
author’s intention to make in any of them a “livre 4 thése” . . . never 
did he have anything in mind except to describe impartially the distur- 
bances created in our lives by the cruel play of passions.” In the “Etudes 
sociales,” he wishes to show that: “the perturbations pictured do not find 
their causes in defects of social institutions and of laws, but in human 
nature and the everlasting opposition between human instincts and the 
requirements of social life.” 

It is always interesting to see how an author judges his own work; 
but, of course, this classification is an afterthought, and, as in the case of 
Balzac’s “Comédie humaine,” one cannot expect to find the novels fit in 
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exactly. Everywhere there is overlapping. No novel by Rod belongs ex- 
clusively to Number 1, 2, or 3.* 

This, however, is secondary. The important thing, I repeat it, is that 
Rod wishes us to consider his work as absolutely negative from the moral 
or social standpoint. 

Now the question that I should like to raise is this: Did Rod ori- 
ginally start with the idea of writing merely descriptive novels, and really 
without any desire to impress some practical truths on his reader’s minds? 
His Course a la mort, his Sens de la vie, for instance, can they really be 
taken as not being attempts to offer, gloomy answers it may be, but still 
answers to moral problems?—The very titles say: no! Rod gave up, to be 
sure, the conception of life described in the two famous novels. But, even 
after that, can it be said with certainty that he made no other attempt to 
enlighten morally? One thing strikes us: If Rod, suddenly one day, feels 
the necessity of telling us that his books contain no theory of life, does this 
not imply, to say the least, that he himself considers that his books could 
be read so as to convey a didactic impression? In case any intelligent 
reader could see plainly that there exists nothing of the sort, what would 
be the use of telling us? Therefore, is not the truth of the matter perhaps 
that, after all, Rod had actually tried to find an answer to the problems of 
life, but, finally, being dissatisfied with the results of his investigations, 
wished to avoid disappointment to his readers, or preclude criticism, in 
writing his Preface? Or let us express the same idea differently : Suppose 
for the sake of argument, that Rod had found an answer which was satis- 
factory to him (as e.g., Zola did), would he have withheld it from us?— 
Surely not! Thus when he says to-day: “No answer is to be found, only 
problems stated in my novels,” does it not really mean that he found him- 
self unable to give the right answer, and rather wished that his work be 
considered as offering none at all?—If this manner of understanding the 
Preface is a correct one, this gives an entirely new bearing to the whole 
discussion of it. But before we come to that, we must examine whether 
the novel following the Preface will support our interpretation. 

The story runs thus: Aloyse Valérien, disappointed in her aspirations 


‘Not to speak of the fact that the classification itself is not satisfactory from 
the logical point of view; the adjectives “psychologiques” and “passionnelles” are 
not on the same plan; “passionnelles” novels are sure to be always “psycho- 
logiques”; so that we ought to have something like: “Etudes psychologiques, 
(a) passionnelles, and (6) non-passionnelles. As to the “Etudes sociales” similar 
remarks can be made: it is clear that Rod could not write any “Etudes sociales” 
which were not at the same time “psychologiques” or “passionnelles”—even both 
—no more than he could do the reverse, write psychological novels which were 
not social. 
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for a higher life in marriage, loves a young artist. The latter, in a duel, 
kills the husband ; but soon after he dies himself, out of grief, while the 
woman devotes her life entirely to the education of her daughter. People 
never know the true story, and admire the woman’s faithfulness to the 
memory of Valérien; they see in her acts of remorse, acts of devotion. 
One person, however, knows of the real love-tragedy, Mazelaine, the friend 
of the killed husband, and the tutor of the little girl Agnés. Mazelaine 
has a son, Florian, but he takes good care that the two children shall meet 
as little as possible, being afraid of hereditary dispositions in the daughter 
of Aloyse. In fact, Agnés’ destiny is remarkably the same as her mother’s ; 
she has a bourgeois sort of a husband, and her soul is sighing for true 
love, and happiness of a higher kind. The man she loves, and by whom 
she is loved is precisely Mazelaine’s son. Both parents now try every- 
thing to prevent mishap; but even the most radical remedy, the revelation 
of Aloyse Valérien’s true story, only postpones the catastrophe... . 
In the last scene, the poor woman is there pondering hopelessly over right 
or wrong; and the book ends on the word “fatality.” 

This short account shows already the position of a sceptic taken by 
Rod. But, this scepticism is not made out of resignation. On the con- 
trary; never for one line does the author stop debating for us whether 
those who yield to their passions were right or wrong. If he had made 
up his mind in advance that everything was really “fatal,” and that 
wrong and right were just mere words, what would be the meaning of this 
everlasting tone of discussion? Logically nothing more was justified 
than a plain objective psychological study. Butno! Rod discusses; only 
he stops before pronouncing a verdict. For he cannot make up his mind 
—this seems as clear as daylight. 

Take Aloyse the chief heroine, has she remorses or not? The book will 
not tell you, for it depends upon the exact meaning of the word remorse. 
Is the woman’s feeling, as described by Rod, not perhaps mere regret con- 
cerning the social (distinct from moral) disorders that were brought 
about in consequence of her love (because she was found out), and which 
has such lasting effects, while her happiness did not last? or, is true re- 
morse blended with fear lest her blood might condemn her daughter 
fatally to a life as shattered as her own? She surely does not know. 
But then, ought she to feel plain remorse? Rod is careful not to betray 
his own sentiment about it. Suppose she could begin her life over again, 
we ask naturally: would she, must she sacrifice even the few moments of 
happiness that she could enjoy, to the requirements of a social order that 
condemns her to unceasing sorrow? In other words: is the social order 
that brings happiness to no one but can at the utmost prevent some un- 
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pleasant things, more important than the disorder which actually carries 
with it happiness even of short duration to two people? Serious questions 
after all, extremely real questions, which thinking people cannot afford to 
ignore !—but, I repeat it, no answer comes from Rod’s pen. Nothing but 
interrogative marks after constantly repeated and sterile discussions. 

Like Corneille in his dramas, Rod has planned his novel so that all 
the chief characters are facing the same central problem, and are taking 
different attitudes toward it. ‘The extreme views are best shown in father 
and son Mazelaine. The father “conservative by tradition, religious by 
deep conviction, patriotic by instinct . . . considered faith, the Church, 
property, family, indispensable things which could not even be discussed, 
indispensable to collective life. . . . And this sort of intellectual an- 
archism (of the new generation) frightened him like a poisonous product 
of social decomposition. . . . ‘Your ideas are not going to give you any 
help in life,’ he said one day to his son during a long conversation.” Or, 
some other time: “Our old idea of duty has proved valuable, it can still 
prove so. No theory can take its place. Its orders are simple and clear; 
there is its advantage. . . .” And the son replies: “That is true; your 
ideas are good for social order; I believe in their social value. As to 
their moral efficiency: No!”’, and if those ideas, socially useful, are not 
true in themselves—what then? if there is something above social order, 
have we no right to sacrifice social order to that higher thing—which is 
perhaps love? “True love, which chooses, which lasts, which fills life, 
which remains a sublime thing even in its worst manifestations, is a 
phenomenon as rare as it is beautiful. So rare it is, father, that we can 
dispense with taking it into account, in our discussions regarding good 
and evil, duty and virtue!” elsewhere: “I have another doctrine than 
yours: one must live first the whole life, and then, afterward, discuss 
morality.” 

And once more we ask: what does Rod himself think of all that ?—He 
cannot tell. On the one hand he is not willing to give up conscience, 
duty, and so forth; he speaks almost with contempt of those theories of 
“right of happiness,” “duties toward oneself,” “rights of the heart,” 
“and other clichés popularized on the stage and in books.” But on the 
other hand again, he allows the stern Mazelaine himself, who has accom- 
plished that “duty” which robs his beloved son of happiness, to re- 
flect thus: “I have done my duty! . . . But this word duty with which 
he tried to fill up his mind carried with it obscure scruples, persistent 
doubts.” : 

* * * * * 


Thus we have one of the keenest and clearest intelligences of our time 
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who has discussed moral and social truth in a sincere and disinterested 
manner, and in the spirit of modern thought: this man ends by acknowl- 
edging a failure, or at least giving up the idea of solving to his satisfac- 
tion the vital problems which humankind has to face. Far from us the 
idea of reproaching him for it ; we realize too well through his books what 
a complex task it is. But there is something at the same time pathetic 
and great in the frank statement: “I, like others, I have failed; only, I 
prefer to say so.” If only all would do the same who feel the same—and 
surely there are many—it would avoid much shallow talk that is going on 
simply owing to a lack of courage to admit a fact. The fact, I mean, that 
there is no use trying over and over again to seek a new philosophy of life 
in following beaten paths. We are tormented by the beautiful desire to 
run toward the goal of justice and happiness to all. We need not give 
that up; but someone must come and start a new line of thought which 
will enable us at last to satisfy the craving of modern conscience. 

From what direction will the right suggestion come?—The answer 
cannot possibly be given here. But a close study of some recent currents 
of thoughts might possibly bring about some valuable revelation regard- 
ing this important problem. Albert Schinz. 


AN INTERRUPTED PAN RESUMES HIS PIPING! 


THERE aren’t very many people who can sing out to us, “Come and 
play!”, with that right alluring utterance that makes us cast aside our 
workaday concerns and fare forth again adventurous as in the wonder-years 
before we left off trailing clouds of glory. When Tusitala died, and the 
swarthy-skinned Samoans buried him beneath the wide and starry sky on 
the summit of that mountain, aloof above the huge Pacific seas, whose pines 
are evermore made musical by singing birds, it looked for a while as if 
nobody was left to play with us. Of course there remained that Barrie 
fellow who knows all the ducks in Kensington Gardens and agrees with 
us that it is very foolish to grow up; but he obstinately made up his 
mind to play only in a play-house thenceforward, instead of telling us 
stories as of yore. Then along came a chap named Kenneth Grahame, 
who had the true miraculous voice and reminded us of the dream days 
of our golden age. Surely he knew how to play! He had not forgotten 
that everything on earth is wonderful, that the meanest actuality is an 
expression of some august reality, that the commonest action is romance, 
that all work rightly undertaken is good fun, that hardship is adventure, 


‘The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 
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that sorrow is poetry, and that happiness is religion. He remembered 
all the wise and simple truths that Wordsworth had forgotten before he 
penned that tragic opening to the saddest of all odes. He was the 
fellow for us; and we were just getting ready to wag our heads laughingly 
at grave grown-ups—when something very dreadful happened. 

A forgetful and prosaic world remarked to Kenneth Grahame that 
“Business is business’—whatever that may mean. It told him solemnly 
that he was Secretary of the Bank of England—as if that were a matter 
of importance—and that it was his duty to dictate letters about sums of 
money. He knew better, of course; but that external and superfluous 
insistence made him rather sad and weary. As a result, he let ten years 
slip by without coming forth to play with us again. We were making 
up our minds that we should never, never forgive him; but lo! again 
his clear call, “Come and play !”—and like true children we forget the 
intervening, desultory years, and follow him gaily again into the world 
of glory and enchantment. 

After all, it appears that he has not entirely wasted a drear decade 
with workaday concerns. He has listened to the wind in the willows 
and heard it as the fluting of an immemorial god. And now at last he 
tells a tale once more, to remind us that every hour of the light and dark 
is an unspeakably perfect miracle—lest we forget, lest we forget. . . . 

The bother about most books is that they endeavor to explain away 
the wonder of the world. We pick up a volume with the simple, sane con- 
viction that water is a lucid, cool, and gliding liquid which miraculously 
quenches thirst; and the author tells us, instead, that water is a chemical 
compound of two parts of hydrogen with one of oxygen. With unques- 
tioning contentedness we had spelt the friendly fluid W-A-T-E-R; and 
we find ourselves complacently informed that we should henceforth spell 
it H,O. This is both unsettling and annoying; for in place of our in- 
herent and indisputable wisdom the author offers us merely a derived and 
demonstrable knowledge. But the books of Kenneth Grahame may be 
safely read, because they are haunted by the visionary gleam. He knows 
things simply, like a child; and he loves them for the great reason that 
they are wonderful. 

The Wind in the Willows is a poem in praise of the glory that can 
never really pass away from the earth, unless we allow ourselves to grow 
up and forget—which, you may be sure, we shall never, never do, until 
what time the birds shall cease to sing about the tomb of Tusitala. It 
reveals anew the miracle of out-of-doors. The romance of the river, the 
allurement of the open road, the tremulous ecstatic terrors of the wild 
wood, the sad sweet tug of heart-strings by the sense of home, the poignant 
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wander-longing, the amusement of adventure,—all these moods of simple 
wonderment are told and sung in its enchanting pages. The author sent 
his soul through the visible to spell the secret of our earthly life; and 
his soul returned to him erelong with that deep message thus simply 
phrased by Robert Browning, in his most serene of poems :— 
All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love; and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 

Because of a pitiable tendency to degeneration in our speech, many 
lofty words, like homely, for example, have taken on a mean and vulgar 
connotation. Another word which thus has suffered is the magic adjec- 
tive amateur. In the original and undefiled sense of the word, Mr. 
Grahame’s work is worthy mainly because it is irradiated by the spirit 
of the amateur. He writes because he loves to: he is too child-like and 
playful to subside into the mere professional man of letters. The Wind 
in the Willows is fun to read because the author wrote it for fun. It 
ranges through all the moods of natural enjoyment: it is humorous and 
beautiful, it combines satire with sentiment, it is serious and jocund. An 
uproarious chapter, which satirizes the modern subservience to the latest 
fad, is followed by a chapter in which, mystically, we are brought face to 
face with the very God of out-of-doors. Mr. Grahame talks in whatever 
mood most enchants him at the time: his range is as various and as free 
as the xolian breathing of the wind in the willows. 

The actors in the present rambling narrative bear the names of ani- 
mals; and a.certain inconsistency may be noted in the handling of them 
At times they are endowed with human traits and used to satirize the 
foibles of mankind; and at other times they are exhibited as animals in- 
deed, and are used to reveal an infra-human view of life. This incon- 
sistency is sometimes jarring; and as a consequence, the critic is moved 
to set the book on a plane a little lower than that of the perfect exposi- 
tions of the mood of wonder,—like Alice in Wonderland, for example. 

Ten years ago, before his disquieting silence, Mr. Grahame demon- 
strated that he held command of the most finished and perfected English 
prose style that had been listened to since Stevenson’s. The Wind in the 
Willows is written in the same style, ripened and matured. To be a great 
artist is, of course, a lesser thing than to be an undiscouragable child; 
but it is reassuring to record that Mr. Grahame is the one as well as the 
other. We need him, both to play with and to listen to. Those of us 
who refuse to grow up and forget are banking 6n his future. May he fulfil 
his future, even if he has to neglect his Bank! 

Walter Clayton. 
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RECENT FICTION OF SOME IMPORTANCE 
BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


It is the fate of fiction, as the youngest product of literary evolution, 
to be still the least stable of all the recognized forms, the most ambiguous 
as to scope and purpose and method, the most prone to sudden and 
startling innovations. Accordingly, while the importance of fiction as a 
whole has long since passed beyond debatable grounds, it must be frankly 
conceded that no other literary form approaches it in the production 
of volumes which the student of letters may conveniently ignore. Poetry, 
essays, criticism, are hedged around with certain safeguards, seldom 
finding their way into book form unless some one in the course of the 
process believes to have discovered in them evidence of literary and artistic 
worth—and the same may be said of published drama, thanks to a popu- 
lar prejudice against reading plays. But so long as the elastic and 
much-abused term, novel, continues to be stretched to cover both the 
story that is literature and the story that is merely merchandise—the work 
of Henry James and Maurice Hewlett, as well as of Marie Corelli or 
Archibald Clavering Gunter—just so long the critic must hesitate to 
single out any of the current fiction as a “novel of some importance,” 
at least until he has rather carefully defined the principles upon which 
its claims to such distinction are to be determined. 

In the first place, then, it seems only just to demand that a novelist, 
in order to make good his title to be recognized, even provisionally, as of 
some importance, shall have contributed something new and original, 
something quite his own, that seems likely to leave its mark, no matter 
how slight, upon the fiction of the future. The innovation may be merely 
some detail of technique, worked out in a new and daring manner; it 
may be the creation of a new type of character; it may be the formula 
of a new school of fiction; in any case, whether the novelist is a Conan 
Doyle, with a subtle trick for improving the Poe detective story; or a 
William J. Locke, with a Beloved Vagabond; or an Emile Zola, with a 
Rougon-Macquart series and a new literary creed, we are justified in 
bestowing conditionally the meed of praise conveyed by that none too 
generous formula, “some importance.” But at the same time, let us 
earefully bear in mind that the wideness of appeal, the popular success, 
the business profit of the transaction, is absolutely beside the question. From 
the critical point of view, Jane Austen is a more significant figure in the 
history of fiction than Sir Walter Scott, although she was scarcely read 
by her contemporaries; Stendhal at least bears even honors with Balzae, 
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although he had to wait half a century longer for recognition ; and to-day, 
although George Barr McCutcheon often finds a place among the “Six 
Best Sellers,” and Joseph Conrad does not, that does not alter the fact 
that Lord Jim is a novel of some importance and that Beverly of Graus- 
tark is not. Of course, if a novel of real artistic merit happens also to 
contain the elements of popularity, so much the better, because its influ- 
ence is thereby correspondingly increased ; and its imitators will prob- 
ably help to give permanence to the real merits, which perhaps they do 
not perceive, along with the more superficial qualities, which they delib- 
erately copy. 

Furthermore, it does not follow, because a novelist has, after many 
years, deservedly attained the foremost rank, that every volume he pro- 
duces must necessarily be a novel of importance. It may very well 
happen that even a Meredith or a Hardy, a Maupassant or a Bourget 
may occasionally produce a volume which, although written with the 
accustomed care and skill, has nothing vital to say, no new message, no 
perceptible advance upon his earlier work. In fact, to the zealous student 
of modern fiction there is apt to be more real profit from studying the 
new writers than the veterans—for to the new writers belongs the boldness 
of innovation; and it is seldom that a writer has ever attained general 
recognition without his early stories having been recognized as really 
important, by at least a few discerning critics. 

With this definition of the adjective “important” kept carefully in 
mind, it may be said unhesitatingly that a surprisingly small proportion 
of the season’s new fiction can make good its claim to recognition. Unde- 
niably it has been what might be called an “off-season” in novels. There 
are, however, just a few volumes, which the average reader is quite likely 
to miss, and which, nevertheless, to those interested in the technique of 
fiction, offer some fairly valid reasons for consideration. And first 
among these is When the Tide Turns, by Filson Young.’ By those who 
know him at all, Mr. Young will be remembered as the author of The 
Sands of Pleasure, a rather shapeless and overgrown story, which never- 
theless contained some wholesome philosophy of life, a few vivid pictures 
of the Paris Latin Quarter, and a single character, a woman, whose 
laughing, mocking voice simply refuses to be forgotten. While his new 
volume does not show any notable gain in technique, it does give addi- 
tional evidence of strong originality, keen vision, and an almost defiant 
independence of judgment. The special theme of the book is the career 
of an erratic young artist whose illustrations have suddenly taken 
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London by storm; and then, because his whole creed is summed up in 
the familiar catch words “art for art’s sake,” he unintentionally runs 
counter to established conventions both in his professional work and in 
his private life—and the ebbing tide of popularity leaves him stranded. 
With admirable impersonality, Mr. Young refrains from passing judg- 
ment, but it would seem as though both in this and in his earlier novel 
the particular philosophy he would preach is best summed up in the 
words of one of his characters: 

Nothing that a man does of his own choice does him any harm, provided 
he sees all round it, and knows if it is good or bad. It is the knowing that mat- 
ters, not the doing. 

An equally unconventional attitude toward a familiar situation serves 
to emphasize the slim little volume, The Gorgeous Isle,? which is Gertrude 
Atherton’s sole contribution to this year’s fiction. The familiar situation 
is this: a certain man has been steadily drinking himself to death. A 
certain woman loves him well enough to run the risk of marrying him 
on the chance of bringing about a reformation. They are married; he 
keeps his word and his health is re-established. But it happens that 
this man is a poet, who is able to give the world immortal verse, pro- 
vided he continues the use of alcohol. The choice lies between a long 
life of stagnation and a few brief years of meteoric glory. Has the 
woman the right to rob the world of great literature for the sake of 
one man’s physical welfare? Mrs. Atherton’s solution at least opens 
up some interesting discussions. 

Anthony Hope has not infrequently produced volumes of some impor- 
tance, for he has an inborn tendency toward trying experiments. His 
latest volume, The Great Miss Driver,? is of interest to the professional 
critic mainly on the side of its technique; because, whether consciously 
or not, he has consistently applied Mr. Henry James’ extreme method 
of unity in point of view, and what is more, has done the trick so cleverly 
that unless you are deliberately searching for it you will not notice that 
from beginning to end he tells us absolutely nothing concerning the 
Great Miss Driver save what is personally known to a single one of the 
subordinate characters. But the book achieves one other thing of more 
general interest. In the character of Jennie Driver it creates a type 
new to fiction—the type of woman so greedy of adulation and of power 
that she cannot bear to lose the homage of even the most despicable 

‘The Gorgeous Isle. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: Doubleday, Page 
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of men; who rather than sacrifice any part of her social sway allows 
herself to insult publicly the only man she loves; and then when it is too 
late to make atonement to him achieves a vengeance on the little world 
she moves in so complete and lasting that it will go down to history. 
The Great Miss Driver is likely to be definitely placed as the best of 
Anthony Hope’s serious efforts. 

The Immortal Moment,’ by May Sinclair, is another of those books 
whose importance will be most appreciated by the reader with a keen 
eye for careful technique. There is nothing original in the underlying 
plot. A woman whose mode of life has for years placed her beyond the 
pale of society suddenly through the connivance of chance wins the 
sincere love and respect of a good man, who, in ignorance of her past, 
offers her marriage. As it happens, she also loves sincerely; and she is 
so hungry for peace and happiness and the shelter of a home that she 
might have kept up the deception had not the man’s first wife left him 
a child. But because she feels herself unfit to play the réle of mother 
to this child, she attains what Miss Sinclair calls her Immortal Moment, 
in which, having told him the truth, she takes her life. And this is 
absolutely all there is to the plot. The importance of the book lies in 
the rare artistry of its construction. The setting is a fashionable hotel 
on the Continent, the woman is shown to us in quite the casual way in 
which we might make the acquaintance of any fellow-tourist on a sum- 
mer’s jaunt through Europe. We catch stray glimpses of her in the 
hotel corridor, in the dining-room, out in the public streets; we overhear 
the curious gossip about her, admiring, envious, malicious by turns. But 
who and what she really is we have no better way of knowing than had 
the man himself whose whole happiness in life was to hinge upon this 
knowledge. And because of this very perfect piece of technique, The Im- 
mortal Moment must remain a hook of some importance to all makers 
of fiction who are striving after a similar method of construction. 

There is one more recent book which deserves a brief word of com- 
mendation as offering the claim of some importance to the readers as well 
as to the writers of novels—Friendship Village,? by Zona Gale. Struc- 
turally, it is hardly a novel at all, merely a series of episodes bound 
together by the loosest of threads—and yet the book leaves upon you much 
that same sense of unity of impression that one gets by actually living month 
after month in some small, remote New England town where all your 

‘The Immortal Moment. By May Sinclair. New York: Doubleday, Page 
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neighbors know more of you than you know of yourself—call it Friend- 
ship Village or whatever other name best pleases you. There have been 
many other writers who have attempted to portray New England village 
types with the minute fidelity of a Jane Austen, but the work of 
Mrs. Wilkins Freeman may be cited as typifying all these attempts by 
the prevailing sombre colors of her pictures, the note of monotony and 
hopelessness, the pervading strain of pessimism. Miss Gale’s Friendship 
Village, on the contrary, is as optimistic as the song of a skylark; yet 
for all that she sees life none the less truly as it really is. It is fraught 
with sympathetic understanding and cheerful friendliness and, what 
is perhaps equally rare, it possesses a very genuine charm of style. 


BACK FROM THE HOSPITAL 
BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


Tus is the face they let me bring you home, 
The face you used to love and used to kiss, 
Calling it beautiful. For that light word 
I lost my soul. Is it a thing for smiles? 

For you, I know—before these cheeks and lips 
Had been so marked, you used to say my laugh 
Was like a sun-burst. Now I dare not smile— 
No, dare not. Hideous, more hideous— 

You would not shrink from any vilest thing 
More surely than the smile you used to call— 
You were a lover once. I was half crazed 

To be so loved, to have such flowers of speech 
Fashioned for me, and now—oh, you may go, 
May leave me here a scarred and wretched thing, 
Just as you please. I know I could not be 
More than a ghost beside the banquet board, 
Where once, a month ago, if I had gone, 

You would have been as proud as any knight 
Presenting princes to his queen of love. 

There have been women neither young nor fair 
Whom still you would have taken and been glad, 
Because, perhaps—I knew the time must come 
When I should envy them their wit, their talk, 
Their finer graces of the mind and heart, 
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Such women, women whom I used to see 
With foolish pity. You who told me then 
That being beautiful, no more than that, 
Was all a woman’s duty, art, or need, 

You who so dared deceive me, tell me now 
What shall a woman do who loses all, 

Who starves her mind to nothing, shrivels up 
The better instincts of her heart, and dwarfs 
Her very nature, just because one man 

Tells her be beautiful, be nothing else? 

What then when in a little week, a day, 

That beauty that was all slips like a mask 

That hides a death’s-head and she looks and sees 
No friend, no lover? Oh, you cannot know 
How horrible, how terrible—I think 

You would not sit there with that dull disgust, 
Half tolerating what I suffer too, 

Because you soon will laugh with all the gay, 
Who ask but idiy for your wife at home. 


It is an hour before you need to dress. 
Give me that hour. Let us turn down the light. 
In the half darkness, am I not the same? 
My voice, the voice you praised, is just as low. 
My eyes,—if you could see but just my eyes 
Here in the shadows,—if your eyes could smile, 
I think that they might glow as once they used, 
Seeing the love you gave them. You forget, 
Or would forget, with me forgetting too, 
That what I am you made me. Years ago, 
Before my life had felt the touch of yours, 
I dreamed of things, 1 had some thoughts worth while, 
And something of the glory of the world, 
With all God meant that we should be and do, 
Held me at times as in a trance of fear, 
Of fear and joy and wonder and resolve. 
You never knew, of course you could not know; 
But I remember once, a night with stars, 
When the great world was sleeping like a babe, 
We walked, Jerome and I, across a marsh, 
Along a causeway, while the water oozed 
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In little puddles, where we saw the heavens 

A strange sweet beauty in the muddy pools. 

We had been talking—no, that let me keep; 
But I remember when we reached the end 

We turned and looked and saw a thousand lights 
There in the city. Something held us both, 

A hush in that immensity of space, 

The deep, still darkness and the souls on souls 
Enwrapped within it, life within a pall, 

And something seemed to catch me, bear me on 
To those great wishes that the saints have felt 
Before the sin and struggle, pain and doubt, 
Through which the human gropes to the divine. 
I think, that night, if he had only dared,— 
Ah, God, if he had said the one great word, 
And held me with a little mortal love 

To all the immortalities I felt! 

I should not then have flung myself away 

And lost the things I was and might have been 
For this mad life—if you could understand— 
You do not care that I have empty hands, 
That now, too, I must have an empty heart 
Fed with the husks of kindness only felt 

As something irksome. Going? Are you sure 
You might not stay at home and not be missed ? 
I would not have you stay. Go, leave me, go! 
If you can laugh, our common cup of joy 

Is fuller, though the dregs are all my share. 


Of course you would not leave me here alone, 
If it were possible for me to go, 
Or even possible for you to stay. 
Why make apologies? Do I not know 
The dull companionship I have to give? 
Besides, I need to think, and I must learn 
To shape a new life for the old I lose. 
I half conceive the part I have to play, 
Because I know we need not talk of love 
After this hour. That somehow makes me free 
To gather up those threads of old intent 
Too doubtfully drawn out, and weave again 
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A something beautiful, the thing I was, 

The thing 1 might have been before you came, 
As I dare still believe—and then, and then— 
You will not see, you will not seem to care. 

Some other woman with bold laughing eyes 

And cheeks half red with blood below the rouge 
And piled hair for the smiles to glow beneath, 
Some woman with a breast as full and warm 

And limbs as roundly splendid and a step 

That springs as freely with as great a joy 

And lips as bravely human with the pulse 

Of singing life—and then these cheeks, these cheeks! 
You ought to pity me. I hate her now. 

She should not dare be beautiful for you 

When I have nothing, I who need so much, 
Because you taught me how to ask and have, 

And now, and now—of course I shall not ask 

Or seem to care—how could I with this face? 

Go; there are pretty women dressing, too, 
Choosing the jewels for their round, white necks 
‘That you may see them as they pause and pass 
And love them idly,—all the evening through 
Forgetting me, as if—there is no hell, 

God could not make a hell beyond to-night 
While I sit waiting in the quiet house 

To catch your step—I should have died, have died 
Rather than never hear you any more! 

Tell me how beautiful I looked. There are— 

I cannot tell how many—thousands, yes, 

More beautiful, and you will praise them, too; 
And I must know it, feel it, every hour, 

And curse them every moment like a fiend 
Sbrieking in torments. Oh, these cheeks, these cheeks! 
I wish—if God could only make you blind, 

You might forget—and I—these poor, scarred cheeks! 


No, leave the gas turned down and let me stay 
Here in the darkness. You can face the glow, 
Faultlessly dressed and faultless in yourself. 

It is the darkness brings the truth to light; 
It shuts away so many things untrue, 
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So many mockeries, so many shows 

That lure and trick the fancy to our hurt; 

And after all—I think that makes it clear. 

I needed this, 1 needed losing you 

To find the good to which my eyes were blind 
And would have been forever. Leave me, go. 

Pour out your tinkling rill of compliment 

To other women. While I sit and wait, 

Find some one fairer; let your fancy fly 

In brave disdain of bonds that hurt the flesh. 

Call yourself free, and so becoming free, 

Kiss the first fresh-lipped girl you meet and dare 
Tell her the lies I could not disbelieve ; 

Make her believe them—then—the last hard truth— 
Tell me you kissed her. So I, too, am free, 

And out of freedom I shall dare aspire 

To all I lost in girlhood, all I lost,— 

It seems so far away, so wholly lost, 

And nothing left me, nothing,—oh, these cheeks, 
This loneliness, this being so afraid! 


Lewis Worthington Smith. 





